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FREEDOM VS. SAFETY 


The rights crusaders face the safety crusaders 
in a classic philosophical clash over a seat-belt law. 


RIGHTS PRESIDENT SIMS 
iself-risk not a man’s own business? 


SAFETY COUNCIL'S LAWRENCE 
The belt must become mandatory. 
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Also this week: Death of a burglar, 
a bloody finale for Danny Smith’s last break-in. 


LETTERS 


No contest 
Editor: 
Re: “Dr. Morgentaler outdraws 


Potvin in abortion argument” [ER, Oct. 
21). I have heard many people say they 
hoped your magazine would eventually 
become a daily paper to compete with 
the Edmonton Journal. | fail to see what 
competition there would be if your re 
porting is no more accurate than theirs, 
and it certainly was not in the case of 
this article. 


Agnes Lindal 
Edmonton 


Another side 
Editor: 

It is with great interest and apprecia 
tion that I have read your outspoken 
magazine. Your action in covering such 
affairs as the AHC inquiry is 
commendable, and your reporting on 
activities of our native brothers and 
sisters invariably shows genuine con- 
cern and consideration for both them 
and their half-brothers, the Metis. 

Having been raised with those people 
at Sturgeon Lake since going there over 
the Edson Trail with my parents as a 
boy of seven years, during the winter of 
1914-15, and living on a Metis 
settlement lot in the middle of the 
native reservation, gave me much 
knowledge of those true Canadians, 
whom the majority of “historians” have 
often treated badly with their pens; 
glorifying the Mounted Police at the 
expense of native and Metis in the 
process, Rest assured there is another 
side to that story, and I know it very 
well from first-hand, Researching it has 
cost me several thousand dollars of my 
savings. 


David T. Williamson 
Edmonton 


Sick new world 
Editor: 

What is truly abortionist Morgen- 
taler’s personal crusade? He is simply 
another flim-flam whose “thing” went 
sour, and now he's caught on to the 
Women's Lib bandwagon to save his 
skin! And he might even get away with 
it, since he’s already their Big Hero! 

His sick sareasm that night at the 
SUB (ER, Oct. 21) spoke for itself loud 
and clear. The 700 people who listened 
to him were not all so-ealled supporters. 
Those who dared speak differently from 
the other “sheep” and “ewes” were ridi- 
culed, booed down, or someone simply 
turned off the microphone! 


Morgentaler's philosophy is simple 
and popular: If it’s not born yet, it's not 
human! In his own words: a simple 
evacuation of the womb! 

Huxley's sick new world is already 
unfolding. The next in line are the aged, 
the crippled, the blind, and the 
retarded! Other maniacs in Morgen- 
taler style will refer to their death, as 
“simple evacuation of the normal 
world”! 


Normand Fontaine 
Edmonton 


Most sensible 
Editor: 

I was amazed to read that the curator 
of paleontology, Dr. Storer, uses “tradi 
tional dating” for fossils [ER, Oct. 21]. 
This sounds very unscientific. Surely we 
have better methods for dating rocks 
nowadays! 

But I think this “creationist-evolu- 
tionist” argument rather ridiculous, and 
presenting it in an “either-or” fashion 
does harm. I believe that God created 
through evolution, which seems to me 
the most sensible way of looking at it. 

But I think that to say that God’s 
working day must be of the same dura- 
tion as the working day on this little 
planet is rather insulting to God. Any- 
way, if you read Genesis I carefully you 
will see that our day of 24 hours was not 
created till the fourth day! 


(Miss) Marion Loring 
Tangent, Alta. 


Free speech 


Editor: 

It was a mistake to refer to the 700 
people who attended the recent meeting 
with the abortionist Morgentaler [ER, 
Oct. 21] as “supporters.” The meeting 
was merely a forum for the man to pre- 
sent one extreme. 

Let me assure you that many of us 
present were disgusted by the philo 
sophy and performance of this evil man. 
Hardly less loathsome was the Morgen- 
taler helper who sat in a control booth 
and turned off the microphone of a 
questioner because he disagreed with 
his pro-life stance. 

Further, let me congratulate the stu- 
dents who spontaneously spoke up for 
free speech when the Morgentaler 
supporters tried to prevent some stu- 
dents from asking questions of the baby 
killer, 


David Day 
Edmonton 
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PERSONNEL 
Rudderless mental hospital 
foundering in stormy seas 


Alberta Hospital faces yet another 
challenge. The first occurred about 20 
months ago when the top four 
administrators at the hospital quit. 
Nearly two years later, they had still 
not been replaced. But with a lot of job 
juggling and title shifting, business 
continued as close to usual as possible. 
Then another crisis occurred. Last 
week, the remaining two members of 
the executive quit. Now two questions 
face the provincial officials in charge of 
the hospital: How long can it survive 
without any trained administrative staff 
and what immediate action should be 
taken? 

For anyone familiar with the 
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ACCOUNTANT DREGER 
Awore of pay scales. 


workings of Alberta Hospital, both 
questions would be easy enough to 
answer. But then another snag pops up. 
The two administrators who quit knew 
the hospital inside out, while the 
associate director of the province's 
mental health services has been in the 
city only one month, John Forrester 
was imported from Vancouver to fill the 
provincial post which had been vacant 
since last May, and he's spent his time 
getting his feet on the ground and 
taking stock of the situation. He was 
aware there were murmurings of dis- 
content at the hospital, but he did not 
realize how potentially explosive the 
situation was. Fingering his mustache, 
Mr. Forrester sat back in his chair and 
stated, “Our immediate course of action 
is obvious. We'll have to start recruiting 
like crazy.” 

Even if he managed to find someone 
to fill the four vacant positions to- 
morrow, Mr. Forrester admits it would 


take him about two months to get them 
into the hospital and another nine or ten 
to get the place operating efficiently 
again. He has to find a business 
manager, personnel director, chief 
accountant and an executive director. It 
was the last two vacancies that opened 
last week. And even Mr.Forrester's 
optimism does not stretch to the hope of 
recruiting four top management people 
in the next few days. So it could well be 
over a year before the hospital begins to 
run smoothly again. 

One of the reasons Neil Enders, 
acting executive director, gave for his 
decision to leave was that, after 20 
months with the title ‘acting,’ he had 
not been replaced or promoted. “You 
would think that they would be able to 
make a decision in that time. I feel it is 
difficult to work as well without the 
proper mandate.” Mr, Forrester agreed 
that this was a sad state of affairs but 
said, “It was an unusual situation. We 
locked into it and decided to name him 
full-time executive director, but we 
reached our conclusion just as he 
reached his. By that time it was too 
late.” 

There was another after-effect from 
the conclusion that came too late. Del 
Dreger, chief accountant for Alberta 
Hospital, announced his resignation as 
soon as he heard about Mr. Ender's 
decision. For him, the reason was the 
staff shuffle. “I wouldn't want to be 
doing Mr. Ender's job, the one I'm doing 
now and that of business manager on 
my salary as chief aceountant. And yet 
when this was mentioned to the 
government officials, they didn’t prom- 
ise a salary adjustment, a specific work 
load or a definite amount of time before 
hew management was hired. They 
weren't interested.” 

There were also other complaints 
from both men. Such as salary. Salaries 
at the Alberta Hospital are, says Mr. 
Dreger, the second lowest in the 
country. He does not know why this is 
so, but as accountant he is fully aware 
of pay scales. Mr. Forrester thinks he 
knows some of the reasons. The 
executive director of a general hospital 
is usually a physician as well. For that 
he gets paid more than a layman. Then 
there is the fact that psychiatric hospi- 
tals pay less than any other. And the 
provincial government is not the 
highest paying employers in the 
country. All these add up to the fact 
that both executives are going to 
substantial increases in their next jobs, 
Mr. Enders in a hospital in Trail, B.C., 
and Mr. Dreger with the Hospital Ser- 
vices Commission, 

The salary problem also extends into 
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PAINTINGS 

SCULPTURES 
POTTERY 

WALL HANGINGS 


by Canadian Artists 


COMING SHOWS 


Nov. 10th - 23rd 
MICHAEL MOTT — SCULPTURE 
CATHY MOTT — LITHOGRAPHS 


Dee, Ist - 14th 
MEREDITH EVANS — PAINTING 
“COLOR OF ALBERTA” 


lefebvre gallery 
12214 jasper avenue 


THE BEST TIME TO RENEW IS 
BEFORE YOUR SUBSCRIPTION RUNS OUT. 


CALL RUTH AT 452-6442, 


er Now oPeEN We 


LORD BELCOURT 
FORMAL WEAR 
(Rental & Sales) 


Featuring Edmonton's 
finest selection of 
formal wear. We can 
completely outfit your 
wedding party. 


Dinner Jackets 
Tuxedos for every occasion 
Ruffled shirts 
Cumberbunds 
Bow Ties 
Velvet Tuxedos 
Tartan Jackets 


Personal Service by the owner. 


LORD BELCOURT 
FORMAL WEAR 
10534 JASPER AVENUE 
PHONE 429-3283. 


PROVINCE'S FORRESTER 
Recruiting like crazy. 


the lower echelons of the hospital staff. 
Of 776 available beds, only 630 are 
being used because of a shortage of 
nursing staff. Recruiters are combing 
the British Isles for doctors and nurses. 
There is a waiting list of 50 chronic 
cases that there is no space for. The 
reason? The pay is not equal with that 
offered by other hospitals. 

Red tape is another reason many staff 
members quit at the hospital, and one 
mentioned by Mr. Dreger. It accounts 
for a complaint by Mr. Enders that 
there is a lack of decision making with 
regard to the hospital. Mr. Forrester 
explained: “Everything that happens at 
that hospital has to come through the 
central office downtown. We run the 
hospital. We use a compulsory central- 
ized aecounting system that was 
designed for small hospitals without 
their own bookkeepers. It makes it im- 
possible for an organization with an ac- 
countant to work. And the rest of the 
system is the same as accounting. But 
that doesn't mean we don't need an 
executive out there. We do.” 

Mr. Dreger was even more bitter 
about the way the hospital was forced 
to check its every breath with the 
downtown office. “Here's a typical 
example: There is money in the budget 
that was approved to buy magazines for 
the patients. So I had the magazines 
ordered. Then the list has to be 
approved by the downtown office. When 
the bill arrives, it has to be okayed by 
them, And if an American money order 
is needed, that has to be approved, Four 
steps, when one would suffice. For 
student graduation, we decided to have 
a party. When the bills came, we dis- 
covered we had to have the minister's 
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approval on them. This system does 
nothing but hamper a self-accounting 
unit. When we want to buy drugs, the 
order is put in by the downtown offices 
for all hospitals at the same time. They 
are ordered in the smallest quantities 
needed. If one hospital wants only 100 
pills and we want 10,000, then the order 
goes in to have them sent in 100-unit 
lots. If by accident we get the more 
economical Jot of 5,000 sent to our 
hospital, then we have to have them bill 
us for the difference in price. It's ridicu- 
lous.” 

Having aired their complaints, the 
three men are all concerned as to the 
effect this will have on the hospital. 
Over a short term, the consensus is that 
it can cope. “But,” says Mr. Forrester, 
“there is a limit to the number of deci- 
sions that can be put off! More job 
juggling will occur, but now the hospital 
is down to the bottom level of its 
management staff. These people will be 
expected to run the building until such 
time as a new executive can be found. 
Under normal circumstances, if more 
jower level people were hired, this 
would work. But without the staff to 
implement decisions, the decisions are 
ineffective. “In the past,” explained Mr. 
Forrester, “problems to ignore were 
selected because we didn't have the 
staff. There are some that can’t be 
ignored, and that may cause trouble.” 

The Mental Health Services depart- 
ment downtown will be doing as much 
as possible to help. Mr. Forrester 
assures that the patients will not be 
allowed to suffer. What will suffer, he 
says, is the slowing of progress in the 
field of mental health. 


CONCERTS 
From jazz to symphony, 
saxophone proves worth 


When the Belgian inventor A.J. Sax 
(1814-94) perfected his design for the 
saxophone, it is doubtful he foresaw its 
future major uses, The mid-twentieth 
century has seen the single-reed instru- 
ment become a mainstay of avant-garde 
jazz explorations at the lips of 
luminaries such as John Coltrane and in 
a lesser role as the ubiquitous counter- 
point to the lead guitar of many rock 
ensembles. But Pierre Hetu and the 
Edmonton Symphony Orchestra, with 
the essential presence of guest artist 
Jack Kripl, last week demonstrated the 
credibility of the saxophone in the 
classical realm of the music world. 

The occasion was the Symphony's 
second concert of the 1974-75 season, an 
adventure into the realm of possibility 
for the orchestra, Hetu has begun his 
second year with the ESO exploring 
some different avenues of musical 
expression. The beginning of the 
concert found the full orchestra 


executing one of Joseph Haydn's 
London symphonies (No. 104 in D 
major) in a kind of exercise of the ESO’s 
various seetions. Hetu was beginning on 
fairly familar, but lively ground in a 
concert destined to creep into little 
charted regions. 

It was on the second piece, Alexander 
Glazunov's Concerto for Alie Saxophone 
and String Orchestra in E flat Major, 
that the 20th Century was entered. 
Glazunov's concerto and the work that 
followed, Concertina da Camera for Alto 
Saxophone and Chamber Orchestra by 
Jacques Ibert, are little-played musical 
diversions which Kripl proceeded to 
transform into moving experiences. The 
movement created by Kripl, a Fulbright 
scholar and former student under the 
“father of classical saxophone,” Marcel 
Mule, ran the gamut of emotions froma 
soothing-sad funeral march type melody 
to joyous scale-searing trills and 
squeaks. On the whole, though, when 
Kripl played, either augmented by the 
orchestra or unaccompanied, the mood 
was that of professional levity. There 
was a lightness in much of the music but 
the virtuosity of the performer was 
never left for a moment. Kripl's 


mastery of the instrument and its 
emotion-wringing qualities, which are 
being continually expropriated on the 


SAXOPHONIST KRIPL 
Professional levity. 
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jazz front, were in full evidence, 
especially in the third movement, the 
Animato Molto of Ibert’s short number. 
The program ended with Albert 
Roussel’s (1869-1937) almost raucous 
Petite Suite. This generally lively piece 
even calls for cannon percussion in its 
final movements, but the artillery was 
mercifully absent. The music with its 
full use of brass, woodwinds and per- 
cussion as well as the omnipresent 
strings sets th:s short (11 minutes) opus 
off in the reaim of another adventure, 
part of the continuing ones of year 
Number 2 for Pierre Hetu and the 

Edmonton Symphony Orchestra. 
— by Mike Coates 


MEDALLIONS 
More selling brawn needed 
to pay Junior Olympic bills 


The brawn was evident but the 
salesmanship was sadly lacking at the 
first Canadian Junior Olympie Games in 
Edmonton last summer. While the 
sports events were a huge success, both 
for-athletes and spectators, marketing 
of the commemorative medallion, the 
main source of revenue for the games, 
was a dismal failure. Of 20,000 minted, 
only 5,000 were sold. Worse than that, 
no one on the executive of the games 
seems to know exactly what the 
financial status of the organization is. 

The Canadian Junior Olympics were 
the first multi-sport games ever held in 
Canada for junior athletes. They 
happened between Aug. 12 and 16. 
Teams were flown in from every 
province and the territories at the ex- 
pense of the games and were housed at 
Lister Hall. They competed in eight 
events; track and field, boxing, judo, 
wrestling, gymnasties, water pelo, 
swimming and diving. Spectator price 
was $1 for all events on a day. Many 
hopes rested on the 90 per cent pure 
silver medallion in the way of revenue, 
but that medallion mididn! t sell. 


CHAIRMAN WARD 
Medallions are the key. 


“Have you thought of calling in Marsh & McLennan?” 


‘These words, spoken by our clients, often lead to the finest recommendations of 
our insurance services—in fact, over the years our clients have been our hest- 
salesmen. 

Through the quality of our service, we have developed many long-standing 
client relationships extending for fifty years or more. ‘These old and close 
friends are a major factor in the expansion of our business through their 
recommendation of Marsh & Mclennan to others, as well as through the growth 
of their own operations. 

You will find our staff anxious to serve with equal competence, every 
insurance buyer, from the large, medium or small company to the individual 
who buys for his own personal needs, 


Marsa & McLENNAN LiwireD 


1704 Cambridge Building, Edmonton, Alberta 429-6235 


In a race 
between inflation 
and depression 

nobody - pe 


Inflation in 1974 was 
the worst in 23 years 
and is one of the 
major factors con— 
tributing to a potential 
economic crisis. 

But don't think you 
havetoruninthat =o 
race Silver can offer 
you an alternative 
we think you'll lke. 

Send for our free 
booklet which expiains 


why silver climbed CANADIAN SILVER | 
150% in the last 18 MARKETING. 2eceensseeeen 


months* and why your future 
is. Safer in silver than in paper. Mr, Briane Andersen 


The booklet is free. Send today 10582 109 Street 
Data available.on request. Phone 426-0007 
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COLISEUM’S CLARKE 
Not easy fo sell now. 


The amount that the Junior Olympics 
will lose if the medallions can’t be sold 
after the games varies nobody seems to 
know. However, they are worth about 
$50,000 melted down. Ron Nease, direc- 
tor of finance for the games and repre- 
sentative of the main sponsor of the 
event, the Royal Bank, says that all bills 
have been paid to date. But that is the 
closest he can get at present, “The 
situation changes every day, with every 
medallion sold. It's impossible to specu- 
late on what we will lose or make.” 

Even games chairman Dave Ward has 
no idea what the games have cost to 
date. “I leave that up to the finance 
department. That’s what it is for. I 
know we won't lose anything like the 
$100,000 figure quoted so far, but at the 
same time I can't say we'll make a profit 
either. Everything depends on selling 
those medallions.” 

The medallions, which were difficult 
to sell before the events, are going to be 
almost impossible to market after it, 
coin firms agree. Until every effort has 
been made, the books can’t close. Mr, 
Ward doesn't feel there is any limitation 
on time, either, “We'll close the books 
when we bloody well feel like it,” he 
shouted. He added that two full-time 
professional marketing men had been 
hired to sell them.” 

Don Clarke and Darryl Smith were 
the men named by Dave Ward as 
having taken on the mammoth task. 
They were working, he said, on an in- 
credibly low percentage of each sale. 
Mr. Clarke, though, had other ideas. He 
has just been named marketing 
manager of the new Edmonton 
Coliseum. “There's no way I will have 
time to work for the Junior Olympics. I 
haven't said J would, either, All I ean do 
is offer suggestions on how to sell the 
medallions, but I can't do it myself.” 
To date, Mr.Clark's suggestions have 
not been accepted by the committee. 
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“I was approached by the Junior 
Olympic executive before Klondike 
Days. At the time | told them that the 
only way to sell the medallions was to 
get them to the people who collect such 
things. They see the $12 as an 
investment, while other people don't 
realize it will be worth more in 20 years 
or so... . the people who make it their 
business or hobby to be interested in 
coins. And to reach these people you 
have to use their means; by advertising 
in rare coin periodicals and things like 
that. The other problem with appealing 
only toa local market is that in a eity of 
450,000, 20,000 coins seem like a lot. But 
across North America it becomes much 
rarer, and therefore worth the expense. 
But the Junior Olympic committee 
wanted immediate results and to 
market them across the continent would 
take months. I have been looking for 
someone else to take on the job for 
them, but so far there's been no luck. It 
isn't easy to sell a commemorative 
medallion after the event.” 

The medallion that’s caused so much 
trouble is about the size of a Klondike 
dollar, weighs about two-thirds of an 
ounce and is worth about $3.50 at face 
value (for the silver content). It is 
decorated with the Olympic rings and 
the Canadian maple leaf. 


ARMED FORCES 
Edmontonian's Cyprus duty 
‘dramatic, historic, tragic’ 

The experience had been three things 
to the returning soldier: “Dramatic, 
historic and tragic.” Those were the 
words Lieutenant Colonel Donald S. 
Manuel used to describe his seven 
month stay on Cyprus as commander of 
the Nicosia district around the island’s 
embattled capital. He explained each 
word: “It was dramatic in the military 


sense, a once-in-a-lifetime experience; 
historic in that it started as a relatively 
simple coup and became an internation- 
al incident and tragic when the 200,000 
refugeés are considered.” 

Col. Manuel went to the tumultuous 
Mid-Eastern island as the commander of 
the No, 1 commando group when the 
action was less dangerous. His part of 
the Canadian contingent (that number- 
ed more than 450) of the United Nations 
forees was thrown into an atmosphere 
which was reported (with some distor- 
tion, Col. Manuel said) as replete with 
murders, rapes, mass executions and 
atrocities in addition to the usual car- 
nage that accompanies war. Canadians, 
figuratively and literally caught in the 
Greek-Turk crossfire, died, but as Col. 
Manuel stressed, “We saved one 
heckuva pile of lives. We weren't 
successful in preventing the fighting, 
but we did save lives and I call that 
suecess for our mission.” 

Back in Edmonton, Col. Manuel found 
his wife, Shirley and three sons, Jeffer- 
son, 18, Steve, 12, and Jimmy, 11, 
waiting eagerly for his return. Mrs. 
Manvel said that her husband had writ- 
ten “faithfully” while overseas and told 
her to “listen to nothing, believe 
nothing unless I tell it to you.” That 
comforted her at times, especially when 
her concern peaked in the initial combat 
when communications almost ceased. “I 
reached a point where I had to turn to 
my responsibilities in the community, 
my children, just keep busy and not 
worry any more.” 

The reunited Manuel family has plans 
now to enjoy each other's company in 
Edmonton, then head overseas again, 
this time as a unit. Col. Manuel will be 
assuming a teaching post at a military 
university in Australia, which should be 
a weleome break from the bullets and 
tears he has been witness to on the 
other side of the world. 


FAMILY WELCOMES RETURNING COMMANDER 


Col. Manuel returns from Cyprus campaign 
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Safety councils declare war on apathy 


Albertans are slaughtering each other 
at an unprecedented rate. The province 
is losing its primary resource, people, at 
an appalling 500-plus a year in 
ever-more-gruesome and multiple-fatal- 
ity auto wrecks. A spokesman for Cliffs 
Towing Service Ltd., largest mover of 
twisted hulks in the city, stated last 
week that in the last year there has 
been a frightening increase in both the 
number and severity of accidents. He 
said Cliffs four storage yards, whieh 
€an accommodate almost 1,000 cars at 
any one time, are crowded nearly to 
capacity. Edmonton alone is being 
glutted with 20,000 new cars every year 
(22,000 in 1973), causing it to rank with 
Calgary and Los Angeles as the three 
cities highest in per capita vehicle ratio 
in the world (one vehicle per 2.1 
persons). July racked up the highest 
death toll for any one month with 67 
provincial traffic deaths. But last week 
it was official: August had beaten even 
that record with the highest recorded 
number of traffic fatalities in Alberta's 
history: 75. The total for the year stood 
at 851, an entire class-room full of 
students ahead of last year’s 321 at the 
same time. It almost seemed as if the 
Grim Reaper, who last year claimed 511 
lives, a toll equal to wiping out the entire 
population of the town of Andrew, 75 


Human anguish aside, automobile 
accidents in Alberta this year are 
exacting nearly $100 per minute 
around the clock in damages. And 
William J. Skelly, 41, president of 
Oxford Insurance Agencies Ltd., is 
hopping mad. He has been bombard- 
ing tke provincial department of 
highways with incensed letters for 
months. The response has been 
small, 

“If gangsters suddenly walked into 
a bank and gunned everybody down, 
people would respond,” he predicts. 
“If four girls died on the abortion 
table over the weekend, folks would 
get up in arms! Car wrecks are the 
leading cause of death for those 
under the age of 35, but who cares? 
Cancer, something we don't have the 
cure for, gets millions of dollars in 
government research, We know the 
cure for auto deaths, yet no one gets 
excited.” Mr. Skelly chomps his cigar 
excitedly, As a director of the 
Edmonton Safety Counci) and father 
of two, his cure would be swift and 
drastic. 

“Show ‘em shock films in grades 
three and four. My kids are the 
greatest backseat drivers in the 
world. Instead of spending millions 


miles east of Edmonton, plus three, was 
bent on ever more incredible destruc 
tion. But that very mentality which 
shrugs off the newscast of the head-on 
collision to fate and flips te another 
channel for the weather, came under 
direct attack recently from the 
combined Alberta and Edmonton Safety 
Councils. People are to blame for the 
carnage, they accused, and if they are 
not going to do anything about it 
voluntarily, then the safety councils are 
through being the “nice guys” known 
for the friendly little pamphlets they 
print entreating the public to “please 
buckle up.” Now the safety watchdogs 
are barking, “buckle up or toes up.” 
They have launched a no-holds-barred 
campaign to lobby the Lougheed ad 
ministration to (1) make seat-belt wear 
ing mandatory, (2) make periodic vehi 
cle inspection mandatory and (3) lower 
provincial speed limits. What would 
seem a popular stance in light of the 
cireumstances, however, suddenly met 
heavy opposition from several powerful 
quarters last week, not the least of 
which was the federal government 
itself. 

Clarence Copithorne, minister of 
highways, was quoted early in the week 
by a Canadian wire service as saying 
that provineial consideration for lower- 


Shock treatment urged for traffic ills 


on the Morrow inquiry, spend it on 
Defensive Driver Training every five 
years when it’s license renewal time. 
Rather than spend money on a Check 
Stop system, it would be better 
spent on a way to get ‘em to and 
from the beer parlor. Those people in 
there aren't drinking tea, you know! 

“Cut down the speed limits. They 
saved 4,500 lives in the States in the 
first two months with a 55 mph limit. 
And don't fine the traffic law offen- 
der! Jail him if he's impaired or 
suspend him immediately for speed- 
ing. That’ll mean something if he has 
to walk!” Mr. Skelly waved a file 
disgustedly over his desk of a young 
driver with a list of driving offenses, 
several for impaired driving. “Why is 
he still on the road? This guy should 
be in jail! 

“Teach driver training as an 
accredited course in public school. 
It's as important as reading or 
writing. And why in the world was 
compulsory motor vehicle inspection 
ever dropped by this administration? 
Could it be because it infringes on 
people's rights? Brother, are our 
laws and priorities ever out of 
kilter!” Mr. Skelly advocates a tour 
of any hospital emergency ward as 
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HARGER 


OEALER KNUTSON 
Speed isn't the killer, 


ing the speed limit had been dropped, 
that there was “not at present a need in 
Alberta.” Such a decision had been 
reached only after weeks of study, he 
said. The following day, however, a 
newspaper article reported that Mr. 
Copithorne denied having said any such 
thing. CHQT, one of the radio stations 
which carried the original report, sur- 


CRITIC SKELLY 


Little response. 


the perfect outing, however grisly, 
for doubting Thomases. 

The insurance agent's frustration 
at the seeming unconcern on the part 
of the government to act and the 
eitizenry to react is starting to take 
effect. His claw marks are beginning 
to show in the department of 
highways, where the man is con- 
sidered to be a rather large thorn. 


mised a reversal on the minister’s part 
when his statement drew flak, William 
Samis, administrative assistant to the 
minister, surmised a CHQT ploy to 
make news out of nothing. British 
Columbia lowered its speed limit three 
weeks ago, he explained, and it seemed 
that the press wanted to know what 
Alberta intended to do. What officials 
intended to do was nothing for the time 
being, “but it’s under study.” 

The safety councils swung strike two 
when Mr. Samis was asked what the 
government intended to do about 
mandatory seat belts, What it intended 
to do for the time being was nothing, 
“but it's under study.” As it is just 
about impossible to enforce as law, they 
say, its chances are slimmer than a 
razor blade edge. 

As for mandatory car inspection, the 
fuming safety councils had struck out. 
“It's like locking your front door when 
out for the weekend,” said Mr. Samis, 
“It sueceeds in keeping your mother out 
but not the people who want to steal 
your silver.” Don’t forget the woman, 
he continued, who left the ear inspection 
depot in Calgary during the mandatory 
inspection of the Strom administration 
and drove a few blocks. Her brakes 
failed, and her car climbed a light pole. 
All it succeeded in doing, he claims, was 
to allow law abiding citizens to continue 
to be law abiding citizens. Few unsafe 
autos were being removed from the 
highways. But the safety councils could 


William D. Smith, 54, says that he 
has the machinery under him to 
register all motor vehicles, issue all 
dirver’s licenses, test license hope- 
fuls and suspend any driver in the 
province. As registrar of the motor 
vehicles branch of the highways 
department and former administra- 
tive assistant to the minister of 
highways, the 29-year Scottish 
veteran of the department wields 
enormous power. But being a lion in 
virtual control of much of Alberta’s 
transportation has its problems. Like 
Androcles’ friend, this lion has a 
thorn in his paw (although Mr. Smith 
would ascribe its location to another 
part of his anatomy). The thorn is 
one William Skelly, firer of a 
profusion of prods guaranteed to 
raise his Scottish ire. 

““No one in this province is able to 
give a glimmer of a reasonable ex- 
euse for the rise in traffic accidents. 
Traffic counts have not risen and, if 
anything, are down because of the 
scarcity of U.S. tourists over the 
petrol thing. Almost every accident 
now, however, is a multiple fatality. 


No reasonable excuse for rising toll 


SAFETY COUNCIL LEADERS LAWRENCE AND McWHINNIE 


Attacking government loxity and citizen stubborness. 


take heart. After all, it was not a closed 
subject. 

And it only served to cement the 
ASC’s resolve. The highways are being 
bathed in human blood, it lamented, and 
the government talks about “studies.” 
The government may prove a somewhat 
lesser obstacle, however, than the most 
voracious foe of all — the civil libbers. 
“We don't think it’s necessary for the 
police to clutter up the courts with seat 
belt violators and other petty items,” 
said the mop-headed C.L. “Andy” Sims, 
25,president of the Alberta Human 


“But believe me, and this putting 
it mildly, Mr. Skelly is not appreci- 
ated around here. If he had his way, 
we'd be slapping anything that 
moved in jail for the slightest infrac- 
tion. Do you know how you would 
feel if your license were automat- 
ieally suspended the first time you 
were tapped for speeding five miles 
over or ran a stop sign by mistake? 
You'd be a very angry person. We 
have a demerit. system that is being 
copied all over North America and is 
under consideration by foreign 
countries. If you leave the scene of 
an accident, for example, it’s an 
automatic three-month suspension. 
It’s six months minimum and up to 
36 months suspension for impaired 
driving upon conviction.” 

Nor is the highways department 
blind to vehicle inspection, says Mr. 
Smith. “But let's see you haul in 
900,000 vehicles a year and check 
them over! And if the driver doesn’t 
show up for his inspection appoint- 
ment, let’s see you find him amongst 
150,000 address changes a year! 
We're studying testing programs 
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Rights and Civil Liberties Association. 
As self-appointed interpreters of the 
rights people are supposedly born with, 
the AHRCLA would certainly have 
something to say about it if the 
government starts talking mandatory 
anything as regards the private auto- 
mobile, says the young leader and 
rookie lawyer. 

“I'm not convinced lower speed limits 
increase safety that much. It’s a rather 
‘fatty’ issue. If the cars slow down, 
they'll be on the read that much longer 
and increase the hazard that much 


right now in Indiana, New York and 
Pennsylvania but believe me, a 
topnotch program doesn’t happen 
overnight.” 

Smiling warmly through his irrita- 
tion, Mr. Smith explains that Alberta 
has other programs trying desper- 
ately to apply some kind of brakes to 
highway slaughter. Like education. 
The brand new driver training 
course is one of the best. A pilot 
project begun on July 1, it became 
official Sept. 6. Since that latter date, 
464 have passed the 10 hours of 
classroom and 10 hours of behind the 
wheel instruction. Commercial driv- 
ing schools are used, hence an 
accompanying price tag of $106 
average. But the pain of it will ease a 
bit when the graduate presents the 
certificate to his insurance company. 
A 16-year-old can purchase a liability 
policy at a 40 per cent reduction or 
an average savings of $150, more 
than paying for his training. The 
second year is a 30 per cent reduc 
tion, while the third offers 20 per 
cent off. For spending only 20 hours 
at concentrated instruction, the 
graduate is considered automatically 
by the insuring company to have the 


more. What we will fight is the idea 
that the police can stop you and inter- 
rupt your travel at random whenever 
they feel like it. People will soon accept 
road blocks and other barricades to our 
lives as a way of life. It'll be a policed 
state, with them going in when and 
where they like and searching whoever 
or whatever they like.” He is against 
check stops, he says, for that very 
reason. He could possibly support a set 
time for car inspection and agrees that 
part of a person's physical damage claim 
should be forfeited if he was not 
wearing a seat belt. 

If the ASC wants remedies, says Mr. 
Sims, let it support better ground 
transportation, alternatives to the car. 
Safety councils are beating their heads 
against a wall if they think accidents 
will magically lessen, despite the steady 
increase of cars and people. The council 
views it somewhat differently. The only 
obstacles they have to beat against are 
groups like the AHRCLA. 

And perhaps the Edmonton Auto 
Dealers Association, member of the 
safety council. The president, Elmer 
Knutson of Derrick Dodge Chrysler, 25 
years in the auto industry, does not 
think that speed or seat belt usage can 
be legislated. “The only time drivers 
adhere to the speed limit is if they think 
they'll get caught, and that goes for 
judges and cops, too!” he says. “I've 
talked to several Mounties, and all 
they're looking for is speeders. We have 


REGISTRAR SMITH 
Power to suspend. 


equivalent of three years accident 
tree driving. 

Although no love is lost between 
Smith and Skelly, the two are 
striving basically for the same 
summit. Their ascent, however, is on 
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elaborate speed traps in this town, 
when it isn’t speed that’s killing. I drive 
an Imperial that's as safe at 80 mph as a 
Datsun is at 40 mph. I have salesmen 
who have been with me for seven years 
and have never had an accident, yet 
they drive 40,000 miles a year. And I’ve 
been with them at 80 and 90 mph. 

“I don’t believe in speed limits except 
in controlled areas. They only bunch 
traffic, and that’s what causes accidents. 
Another cause is the jalopy with the 
flapping fender and one headlight that 
passes unnoticed through the radar 
traps and underneath the airplane 
patrols while the cops are so busy 
apprehending speeders. If they want to 
park somewhere, let them park in front 
of the bars, not 15 minutes down the 
road!” The ASC can take heart, how 
ever, in the fact that Mr. Knutson does 
favor mandatory inspection, “But it 
sounds mercenary to the people coming 
from me because I'm a garage man.” In 
a province that has twice as many 
people as Saskatchewan but four times 
as many cars, he does want some kind 
of action. 

So the ASC has acted in spite of the 
government, the AHRCLA and the 
EADA. And the Alberta Motor 
Association has also expressed its 
displeasure with any lowering of the 
speed limits. The opposition favoring 
the right of a human being to speed 
seatbeltless in a virtual “rattletrap” to 
his death if so desired may seem 


opposite sides of the mountain. Mr. 
Skelly says that it is too late for kid 
gloves treatment of the offender, 
that licenses should not be handed 
out like candy on Halloween night. 
Mr. Smith insists that humane treat- 
ment of the motorist is essential. 

“In Bulgaria, they would cut a 
guy’s hand off for speeding, Is that 
what Skelly wants? I hate coming 
down on people but believe me, if 
they deserve it, they'll get it. I’m not 
going to fool around with the 
habitual drunken driver or any other 
menace on the road,” 

The kind of mercy Mr. Smith 
practices is evident in his handling of 
the following actual recent case 
history: 

A young man was a week from his 
wedding day when his buddies threw 
a Stag party in his honor. Part of the 
festivities included the groom 
downing nonstop a bottle of Scotch. 
Passing out was not a scheduled part 
of the program but when the star 
did, the remaining revelers were not 
caught napping. They proceeded to 
disrobe their limp comrade, drive 
him to a busy downtown intersection 
and abandon him to his fate. Upon 


formidable at first glance. Statistics, 
however, heavily favor the suddenly 
militant safety councils, They indicate: 

e Lowering of the speed limit. As 
speed differentials decline, accident in- 
volvement declines. The factor which 
led to the higher rates was the 
difference in speed of cars heading the 
same direction. The U.S. National 
Safety Council published the clincher. A 
report for January through April of this 
year shows that accidents have been 
reduced 24 per cent in that country 
since the 55 mph speed limit was im 
posed nationwide. 

e Compulsory seat belts. Of 6,300 cars 
checked in May and June of this year, 
only 18.4 per cent of the occupants were 
belted. The ASC was thunderstruck. In 
1969, when considerably fewer automo- 
biles were equipped with belts, a similar 
survey returned identical results. But in 
the five-year interim, the couneil had 
spent thousands of dollars on public 
media while the vast majority of 
Albertans nodded their heads over the 
wisdom of “buckling up for safety.” 
They must have been nodding, says the 
despairing council, while sitting on their 
belts. And many new car owners had 
disconnected their warning buzzers to 
boot. This time Australia provided the 
clincher; four years ago, officials were 
horrified at the death rate due to auto 
wrecks. Mandatory seat belt wearing 
went into effect, and consequently the 
fatality rate has gone down 20 per cent 


awakening, the groggy groom was 
not so looped that he did not 
recognize a potentially scandalous 
situation when he saw one. His 
chums, having had a last minute fit 
of compassion, had left the keys in 
the ignition and the bare beau made 
good use of them. An alert constable, 
however, noticed the absence of 
attire and stopped the offender. The 
Seotch, meanwhile, was still taking 
its toll and an impaired driving 
charge was made. “What would you 
have done if you had awakened nude 
in the middle of Jasper Avenue?” 
asks Mr. Smith, “No way was I going 
to ruin his life for him.” Mr. Skelly, 
he maintains, would probably have 
suspended him. 

IL Mr.Smith had a photo of 
Mr.Skelly, he would undoubtedly 
throw darts at it. Instead, he has a 
stack of letters by the irate in- 
surance salesman assailing “the lack 
of interest the government has taken 
in restricting habitual driver offen- 
ders, proper training of young people 
and in insuring safe vehicles,” Mr. 
Smith stares forlornly at the files of 
a million drivers he must answer to. 
The thorn is beginning to fester. 


A crash, long wait for ambulance — death 


It was a crisp spring day in March meters of blood poured from his body 
when eric Jenn and his son Daryll, in his last minutes. 
17, walked into Alberta Cycle and “We've got to get an ambulance!” 
Motor Co. Ltd. Companiably they screamed Mr. Jenn to the handful of 
went from motorcyele to gleaming motorists milling about. Someone 
motorcycle, excitedly discussing the informed him that one had already 
faults and attributes of each. They been called. Mrs. Jenn knelt beside 
kept returning to the Honda 500. Mr. her _ son, removing his helmet and 
Jenn could see the look of longing in loosening his jacket. Mr. Jenn 
his son's eyes. The purchase was returned and cradled the boy's head 
made with Daryll's savings, and the jn his hands to relieve the pressure. 
two happily took possession. It Something was nagging at the dis- 
pleased the father that his son had traught father. Where was the 
decided on the less expensive vehicle ambulance? It was now 12:55 p.m. 
for now. Until he get a better job, and no sign. A police car arrived and 
Daryll had reasoned that a car would) Mr. Jenn calmed down a little. But 
be out of the question, insurance by the time the fifth police car had 
rates being what they were, Daryll arrived and still no ambulance, Mr. 
was what his father calls a Jenn was becoming frantic. 
level-headed kid. It was not until 1:25 p.m. that the 

Four months later on July 21, Mr. ambulance arrived. It was small and 
and Mrs, Jenn left their Wetaskiwin ill-equipped. Finally a larger Alberta 
driveway at 11:45 a.m. for the Beach Ambulance arrived and put DARYLL JENN 


normally pleasant Sunday drive to Daryl! aboard. But not until 1:40 a.m. Death on the highway 
Winterburn to pick up daughter did the ambulance depart. At 2 p.m., hours from the time of the accident 
Debbie who was staying with due in part to heavy traffic, Daryll to arrival at the hospital, a distance 
friends. Daryll left ahead of them arrived at Misericordia Hospital. He of only 15 miles. The police will not 
with two helmets, one on his head was pronounced DOA (dead on provide the names of the young 
and one for his sister. But Debbie arrival) but in actuality it was not couple and child and older woman in 
would never see her brother alive until 2:35 p.m. according to the the Maverick which hit Daryll. With 
again. Tragedy was only 50 minutes hospital log that he expired. It was the police not talking, Mr. Jenn has 
away. Only three Jenns would return only one of a long list of discrepan- had to reconstruct the details of the 
home to Wetaskiwin, the Indian cies and unanswered questions that accident on his own from skid marks, 
word for Hills of Peace. now haunt the parents. witnesses and gut-feelings: 

Daryll remained in sight of the Daryll had laid on the highway for The Maverick pulled into Daryll’s 
Jenn car at a steady 65 mph north on _ over an hour. It was to be nearly 114 lane in order to pass a slow-moving | 


Highway 2A. At the Leduc overpass, ] 
however, the traffic closed in about 
the car and the Jenns saw their son 
disappear around a curve. It was 
their last glimpse of the youth before 
disaster struck, 

At 12:35 p.m., the Jenns were four 
miles north of Devon when they 
spotted a car broadside in the road 
ahead. As they approached, their 
breath caught as they spotted the 
demolished front end of a motorcycle 
lying on the shoulder. The sickening 
realization of what it meant slammed 
home. “My God!” Mrs. Jenn cried, 
“It's Daryll's bike!” 

First on the scene, they tumbled 
shakily from the car. The battered 
body of their son lay 30 feet beyond 
the motorcylce. Scrambling to his 
son's side, Erie Jenn went ashen. 
Blood was spurting from the boy's 
stomach. He was bleeding to death 
with a severed spleen and liver, 
bruised kidney and damaged lungs. 
His arm and shoulder were broken 
but through his bleeding lips he 
managed to complain about extreme 
pressure in his chest. His life was MR. AND MRS. ERIC JENN AT HOME 
swiftly expiring as 3,000 cubic centi- First on the scene of fatal accident. 
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vehicle. The slow driver thought the 
Maverick was turning so did not 
accelerate to allow him to return to 
his proper lane. A shattered 
windshield and jammed passenger 
door on the Maverick are indications 
of the force of the collision. 

Should he have commandeered a 
vehicle and hauled his son in himself? 
That question will forever haunt Eric 
Jenn who a few days prior to the 
accident had watched his son cireling 
car ads, He was thinking of taking 
accounting and figured he could 
afford a Datsun 240Z in another 
year. A week before his death, the 
family was shopping in Edmonton 
and Daryll made a pitch to his father 
to buy and $1,800 Yamaha organ. 
He'd taken four years of guitar and 
would gladly chip in $100 of his own 
to make it possible. Today, Mr. Jenn 
sits quietly at their new organ 
bought in Daryll's memory, But 
there is no one in the house who can 
play it. 

The frustration of a dead son and 
no answers has built up in the 
industrial arts teacher “until you 
want to smash someone.” But he also 
wants to help. Out of the accident 
has grown the idea of a blow-up suit 
which would activate just before 
collision. The motorcyclist’s body 
would be protected by a five or 
six-inch cushion of air. It may take 
him five years to perfect. Unless it is 
comfortable, stylish and compact, he 
says ironically, people wouldn't wear 
it no matter how safe it might be. 

But it won't bring Daryll Norman 
Jenn back. Neither will the rumored 
road widening at the scene of death. 
“We would gladly have paid the 
government $50,000 to widen it in 
exchange for his life,” says Mrs. Jenn 
who has had to pull off on to the 
roadway easement on Highway 1 
between Medicine Hat and Calgary 
three separate times since Daryll’s 
death to avoid collision with passing 
vehicles. “Albertans may be the envy 
of every other province because of 
their amazing growth and pros- 
perity,” says Mr. Jenn, “but if 
drivers and others don't start 
thinking about the other guy, what 
with the influx of residents, we're in 
big trouble!” 

The Jenns are understandably 
bitter. “Daryll was the handsomest 
one in our family in probably 200 
years,” claims the grieving father, 
“and he is the one that had io die!" A 
St. John’s ambulance driver has 
since told Mr. Jenn he is far from 
alone in his anguish. “For every 
accident you see,” he said, “there are 
10 near misses.” 


while hospital bed occupancy has de- 
creased 25 per cent. 

e Compulsory motor vehicle inspec- 
tion, A plan instituted in the Strom ad- 
ministration was abandoned in 1970 
after widespread public outcry. The 
main reason the public rejected it, 
claims the council, is that it did not 
apply equally to everyone. A motorist’s 
location in relation to an inspection 
station determined whether he had to 
have his vehicle inspected or not. The 
ery of discrimination went up and the 
program went out. The council proposes 
universal inspection by government, 
certified motor fleet operators and 
YAN JT & COMPANY 


INSURANCE & SURETY 
BOND BROKERS 


ASSOCIATION'S SIMS 
Guarding human rights. 
private enterprise. Last year’s spot 
inspection failures detected by city 
police proved higher than 50 per cent. 
One of the prime launchers of the 
attack on government laxity and citizen 
stubbornness is ASC general manager 
R. Paul Lawrence. He’s been with the 
council since it formed in 1946 and has 
seen the organization grow from a 
government-dependent to a striking 
force that now makes more from its 
training courses than it receives fromt 
the province. His council's drive to 
legislate responsible driving stems from 


an urgency apart from the mounting 
death toll. The much touted defensive 
driver training course offered by the 
ASC that claims to improve driving 
skills 50 per cent graduated 6,400 
persons last year while a staggering 
75,000 new licenses were issued. Such a 
negligent effect on the statistics called 
for more drastic measures. 

“T fail to understand motorists,” says 
Mr. Lawrence, “They show a complete 
disregard for basie concepts of safe 
driving sense and know how. The 
defensive driver course costs $8 and 
takes eight hours. People should be 
knocking the doors down. Where are 
they?” Termed “shot-in-arm” programs, 
the training classes are not taken by 
most people for the reasons that they 
are too busy and “it couldn’t happen to 
me anyway.” But even at week's end, 
ASC delegates flew to Toronto for the 
first national symposium on driver 
education, 

Mr. Lawrence’s partner, Edmonton 
Safety Council president James B. 
MeWhinnie, sees the entire issue as a 
social problem. “People aren’t equipped 
for that jungle out there,” he says. “If 
the city went silent right now, the one 
sound you would still hear would be the 
grinding of metal somewhere.” It is 
music to no one's ears but body shop 
owners, whose rates have increased 20 
per cent in the city over this same time 
last year. Last year they made $9.50 
-10.00 an hour. Today the going rate is 
$13.50. 

Alberta accidents are up 15 per cent. 
Deaths are up 9 per cent. Estimated 
property damage is up $6 million. In 
Edmonton alone during one 24-hour 
period last week, the traffic division of 
the city police recorded 60 accidents, 
five persons injured, 37 summonses 
issued and $37,878 in estimated 
damages, An average week in 1973 
registered approximately 448 accidents 
in the city. The ASC is up in arms. 
Opponents are up to here with 
compulsion, saying accidents are inevit- 
able. In fact, nearly all factors 
concerned with highway slaughter and 
the war over its cure are up except for 
one. For the dead and injured and their 
families, it’s been a very real “downer.” 


ALBERTA 
ACCIDENTS INJURIES DEATHS 

1973 1974 1973 1974 1973 1974 
Jan, 4,669 6,412 758 675 2 20 
Feb. 4,688 4,857 197 603 Ws 7 
Mar 4,280 5,886 985 787 33 22 
Apr. 4,163 4,343 1,099 851 53 39 
May 4,440 4,640 1,271 1,008 56 6 
June 4,450 4,968 1,275 1,262 52 50 
July 5,057 5,513 1,490 1,276 47 67 
“Aug 4,806 5,454 1,485 1,151 40 75 
TOTAL: 96,533 42,073 9,160 7,583 321 351 
CHANGE: + 15% “17% +9% 


FATALITY RATE: Alberta 32 
PROPERTY DAMAGE: $33,083,042 


“latest figures available 
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National 28.18 
INCREASE OVER 1973: $6,000,000 


{per 100,000 pop., 1973) 


THE VITAL CONSIDERATION: SHOULD IT ALL BE GIVEN AWAY FREE? 
[Left] Mr. Branter argues with contestants. [Right] Mr. Couchard argues too 


Fearless CBC strikes blow for freedom, 
bare butts and bosoms along with dessert 


“Me?” asked the deep-throated lady 
whose advancing middle years were 
rapidly turning her locks of raven into 
strands of crow. “Me go on television 
mother naked and be interviewed? Just 
what do you think I am?” 

Lawrence Branter, better known as 
Larry, the ex-Resetown grain farmer 
who has developed Edmonton’s most 
easily recognizeable twisted smile, did 
not hasten to answer the lady's last 
question. “After all,” he said, “if you're 
prepared to go into the Miss Nude 
Edmonton contest with hundreds of 
people staring at you, then what's so 
bad about going nude on television?” 

Mr. Branter, host of the CBC’s 
controversial Hourglass program, was 
confronting nine scantily-dressed candi- 
dates in the contest, all jammed last 
Monday into a 10-by-15 studio dressing- 
room along with night club operator 
Pierre Couchard, the sponsor. Also 
present was Hourglass's own Carol 
Frasier, late of the YWCA, who later 
admitted, “I did not feel I belonged in 
there.” Which did not imply, she hastily 
added, a criticism of the girls. “They're 
human beings, that’s all.” 

That was apparently enough. For the 
girls had distinct reservations about 
sharing their humanity quite so 
generously with Hourglass’s fifty or 
hundred thousand viewers. “I mean,” 
said one, “there’s such a thing as 
keeping up suspense. Like you don't 
want to give everything out in 
advance.” 

With this the Crown rested its 
case —the Crown Corporation, that 
is — and a conference followed between 
Mr. Couchard and Thomas Kavanagh, 
entering his second week as Hourglass’s 
acting executive producer following the 
precipitous resignation of Peter Rey- 
nolds, creative genius of the program 
IER, Oct. 28]. Heavy upon Mr. 
Kavanagh’s conscience lay the fact that 
some 15 high-priced technicians were all 
standing about idle and smirking while 
the girls weighed the relative consider 


10 


ations of prime time free publicity 
versus premature exposure. Mr. Cou 
chard suggested a compromise. Bikinis. 
Would the girls appear in bikinis? The 
girls said yes, the CBC no. Obviously for 
this kind of a plug there had to be more, 
which is to say less, than bikinis. All 
right then, said Mr. Couchard, at the 
end of the interview the girls would 
take them off. Agreed. 

Mr. Branter went under the lights 
and seated himself on his cushions. 
They were rolled up rugs, resplendent 
in psychedelic reds, oranges and blues. 
The girls assembled themselves around 
him, suggesting the harem, not very 
subtly. “Okay,” said a floor technician. 
“Now when we finish with the 
interview, just exactly how are you 
girls going to take off them bathing 
suits? Will you do it sort of sitting 
down? Or do you stand up and just pull 
them off? Or what do you do?” 

“Where are we going to do what?” 
gasped one of the ladies. “What's he 
mean, take off our bikinis?” Mr. 
Couchard was hustled onto the set for 
rapid conciliation, lest the negotiations 
collapse again. Surely, he said, he had 
explained it clearly enough. No, he had 
not. There would be no pulling off the 
bikinis on television. Well what about 
walking nude on the set from the wings 
after the interview ended. It could all be 
done with great decorum. On this note, 
accord was reached and the show 
started again, it being suggested to the 
technician that he not ask any further 
questions. Other people were around 
who knew how to handle things like 
this. 

The interview proceeded on an 
exceedingly high plane. The girls and 
Mr. Branter delved significantly into 
the psychology of nudity, its social 
acceptance in Edmonton, feminine 
erotic response to male nudity, and 
what they all did for a living. The 
answer: Dancers, housewives and a 
student. The parade before the camera 
followed and newscaster Alec Moir 


The patsy put-on 


went on the air, naked to the waist but 
for his tie and Hourglass lapel flower, 
plastered to his chest with scotch tape. 

To the Hourglass staff, the reaction 
was, of course, rewarding. There were 
the predictable phone calls, 45 in half an 
hour, the threats, the oaths, the views 
with alarm. Still, the reaction did not 
reach that austere pitch of unbridled 
hysteria which the more optimistic had 
hoped for. Edmonton must somehow or 
other be getting used to Hourglass. But 
there was at least the satisfaction of a 
police inquiry, a report to the attorney 
general's department and a discussion 
~ even it was a little jocular —in the 
legislature. But all of this at least 
afforded the excuse to run the nude 
scenes again in order, so to speak, to let 
the public see precisely what it was that 
some felt the public should not see. 

More, however, was achieved in a 
subsequent interview — a “patsy put- 
on” popular in television in which 
criticism is discredited by the simple 
device of voicing it through a 
disereditable critic. The man selected to 
voice it had impeccable credentials for 
the role. Rev, John P. Moffitt, 28, 
minister of Edmonton Baptist Temple, 
had come here because the devil didn't 
want him in Edmonton, and attracted 
his congregations with free hamburgers 
and a 300-pound popsycle. As spokes- 
man for the faith of the ages, he 
announced that God frowned on nudity 
“in any form.” “Even in bedroom?” 
asked Mr. Branter (to say nothing of 
bathtubs), and the case for clothing was 
lost. in the ensuing slaughter. 

By the weekend it was an unqualified 
success, Nudity had come to suppertime 
television in Edmonton on the govern- 
ment network. As some would see it, 
one more fetter had been loosed, and 
the pure light of liberty would be 
allowed to shine more brightly through 
the tube. Others, however, might see it 
differently. Propriety, they might say, 
was the defender of human dignity. To 
erode it is not to enoble the race, but to 
direct it back to its animal forebears. 
For this reason, we put clothes on 
people, blinds on bedrooms and doors 
on public toilets. 
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25-year-old gunman ignores tear gas, 
dies in shootout with police marksmen 


Donald Willis woke up about 4:30 one 
morning last week and looked out his 
window, Still half dazed with sleep, he 
thought he saw a flashlight beam play 
ing around the office of House of Coin, 
directly across the street. Suspecting a 
burglary, he had his father, Stan Willis, 
eall the police. To police, it was just a 
routine call. But by the time dawn had 
fully lit the skies, about 80 policemen 
had been called to the scene, a gun 
battle had taken place, the area was 
foggy with tear gas and the alleged 
burglar was in critical condition in 
University Hospital, shot through the 
head by a policeman's bullet. 

By the time the investigating officer 
arrived at the Willis house, the family 
was up. They had been watching the 
man in the House of Coin to pass the 
time. Mrs. Willis told police she had 
seen the man carrying a rifle. The con 
stable put in a call for help. Another car 
arrived. The man was told to come out. 
He answered by putting a bullet 
through the window of one of the 
cruisers. More help was called, and 
police prepared to flush him out. A tear 
gas crew arrived. Meanwhile, the man 
in the building kept firing. The tear gas 
crew shot 13 grenades into the building. 
Two misfired, and the area was filled 
with acrid fumes. Shooting continued, 
but the police could not arrange to get 
an angle where they could hit the man 
through the windows. 

At about 5:15, shortly after the 
shooting started, Wes Van Dusen, 
owner of the House of Coin, arrived. He 
was able to supply police with a lot of 
useful information. He told them he had 
left four guns complete with ammuni- 
tion in the building in preparation for a 
hunting trip he was to take that day 
with his brother and a friend, He was 
also able to supply them with floor plans 
of the old, white wooden building that 
the gunman was holed up in. 

The tear gas did not seem to have 
affected the man, although eyes of the 
people in the street were streaming 
with tears. More was fired in with no 
effect. Time passed and the siege 
continued, police unable to rout him out. 
Two policemen situated themselves on 
top of the Willis roof, and shot through 
the front window. Another policeman 
was pinned between two cars directly in 
front, unable to move because of the 
fire. For three hours he stayed there. 
Another two operated from the east 
side of the House of Coin, covered by 
the adjoining building. Ambulances and 
fire trucks stood on the ready, more 
policemen cordoned off a four-block area 
to keep spectators at bay. A stolen 
truck was discovered in the rear of the 


building, hot wired, although the keys 
were in the ignition. 

Just before eight o'clock, Mr. Van 
Dusen, who also owned the adjacent 
building, got an idea. Both buildings had 
side entrances, quite near to each other. 
The side door of the House of Coin had 
been opened before, presumably to 
allow air into the building. If police 
entered the vacant building next door, 
they could then shoot from the side 
entrance, giving them a new angle. (See 
map.) Constable Wayne LeBlanc volun- 
teered to go in. He had a clear shot at 
the other door. First he fired a warning 
shot into it. The gunman looked out. He 
could see Const. LeBlanc only half 
hidden by a plywood door. He could 
have fired, but Const. LeBlane fired 
first. The man dropped to ground, shot 
through the head. The siege was over. 

On television the story should end 
here. But in real life, it doesn’t. The 
ambulance men moved in and took the 
gunman, later identified as 25-year-old 
Danny Dallas Smith, to the University 
Hospital, where he died later that 
morning. And the police went in to sur- 
vey the scene. A shocking sight met 
their eyes. Lined up on the table, about 
six feet from where Mr. Smith met his 
death, were the four guns belonging to 
Mr. Van Dusen. Test rounds had been 
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OWNER VAN DUSEN 
Guns, ammo, ond a floor plan. 


fired from each of them into a carton of 


records. They had not been used. 
Instead, Mr. Smith had brought another 
rifle, believed to have been stolen, with 
him as well as 60 rounds of ammunition. 
There was also a radio set up on the 
table, tuned to CHED. Music to shoot 
by. Some of the tear gas grenades had 
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started fires on the carpets. Broker 
glass littered the floors. The fumes 
were too strong to breathe without the 
aid of a mask. There was a pool of blood 
where the gunman had failen. Later, 
when police contacted his mother, Mrs. 
Violet Smith, she said her son had 
phoned her about 5:30, saying he was in 
trouble, 

Only $6 in quarters had been taken 
from a desk in the office, the vault had 
not been touched. What would cause a 
young man to enter a building, take 
little of value and hole himself up for a 
shootout with the police? Mr. Van 
Dusen thought he might be able to 
answer one of the questions: “We used 
to keep valuable minerals in the 
building, before we started selling juke 
boxes, pool tables and other items of 
entertainment, And the name is mis- 
leading. He could have thought we were 
a coin shop.” 

An old girl friend, who asked not to 
be identified, had some more informa- 
tion. She had known Mr. Smith since 
she was 12 years old, although she had 
not seen him in six months. He had a 
long list of offenses and had spent a lot 
of his life in jail. “He was a pretty nice 
guy.” she said, “and he would never 
have hurt anyone.” She added 
thoughtfully that he had once shot up an 
apartment building, though. 

But the rest of the answers will have 
to wait for the inquest. Provincial 
coroner Max Canter has confirmed 
there will be one, but no date has been 


sel. 
EXPERIMENT 
Excess elk being relocated 


to resolve over-population 
When the elk population at Elk Island 
National Park began dying off in 1972 
because of overcrowding and lack of 
food, the federal government proposed 
to do what it has done before in such 
situations: capture and kill excess elk, 
and donate the meat to needy groups or 
use it as feed for other animals. To 
the Alberta Fish and Game Association, 
this seemed a waste. Better, said the 
20,000-member private non-govern- 
mental body of hunters, fishermen, and 
conservationists, that the elk be 
captured, transported to an area where 
elk are scarce and released in the hope 
that they would establish a herd and 
provide a continuing source of game for 
the arrows and bullets of Alberta's 
spertsmen.With the association footing 
the bill, the federal government cap- 
tured 101 elk and released them at the 
Hatchkiss Tower Road near Manning. 
But elk have a habit of wandering off, 
«nd they are subject to poaching. They 
are also fair game for Indians, who have 
hunting rights, and there is always the 
possibility that some may have suffered 
undiscovered injury during transport 
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THE SHOOTOUT SCENE IN SOUTH EDMONTON 
Tear gas. 80 police, and a shot through the head. 


and would die. So nobody knows 
whether the transplanted elk remain 
in the vicinity of the Hotchkiss Tower 
Road. 

In an effort to determine this, and 
therefore whether future movements of 
elk from areas where they are abundant 
to areas where they are not would be 
worthwhile, the association has launch- 
ed a survey. According to association 
secretary manager Paul Morck, post- 
ecards have been prepared and are being 
distributed to residents and hunters in 
the vicinity of Manning. The cards are 
to be filled out after an elk sighting. The 
information requested includes the time 
and place of the sighting, whether the 
elk is a bull or a cow and its general 
description. When the cards are re- 
turned by mail to the association, they 
will be compared with records of elk 
activity prior to the mass release. If the 
herd is stable or shows growth, if there 
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ELK iSLAND ELK 
Keep those postcards coming. 


are calves, the project will be repeated. 

For the next release, if there is one, 
Mr. Morck says that elk from Jasper 
National Park might be preferable. “Elk 
Island elk have never seen wolves,” he 
says. “They.become wolfbait. They just 
stand there and let the wolves attack. 
Jasper Park elk know what wolves are, 
and they get out of the way.” 


TULAREMIA 
Elk Island Park beavers 


falling victim to disease 

While some areas were experiencing 
difficulties caused by too many beavers, 
at Elk Island National Park the 
situation was the reverse. The beavers, 
which at their special demonstration 
dam and lodge are a major attraction 
for the park’s throngs of camera-carry- 
ing visitors every year, were dying at 
an alarming rate. The cause: an 
outbreak of tularemia, sometimes called 
rabbit fever, which may also be 
transmitted to human beings. 

“Seven or eight dead animals have 
been found,” according to park superin- 
tendent Harley Webb. “We don’t really 
know the extent. We haven't been able 
to cover the whole park, but we are 
very concerned with the health of the 
animals.” 

Signs posted at park entrances warn 
visitors not to drink water or handle 
animals, and to report dead animals to 
officials. The disease is seldom fatal in 
human beings, but it can produce a 
fever which persists over a period of 
two to three weeks and could present a 
danger to a small ehild or a person in a 
weakened condition. Its effects upon 
beavers are more spectacular. Some of 
the dead animals were discovered with 
full stomachs, indicating that they had 
been stricken and had died in the 
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ELK ISLAND SIGN 
Beaver fever. 


middle of a meal. 

As the disease can be transmitted by 
rabbits and small rodents as well, its 
control is difficult. One factor that 
affeets its spread is the approach of 
winter. When beaver ponds freeze over, 
beavers remain in their lodges, and 
other animals are similarly restricted in 
movement. Thus, unless the epidemic 
soon reaches drastie proportions, park 
officials will probably not take any 
further action now against the outbreak 
but will wait for spring, when those 
animals which have proved resistant to 
the tularemia bacteria will emerge. 


DRAINAGE 

Simple pipe may improve 
beaver/man coexistence 

Canada’s national symbol, the beaver, 
proliferates in the bush, and traditional 
metheds of dealing with the crop-dam- 
aging floods he sometimes causes are 
often only temporary. Once a beaver 
colony is established in an area, one can 
be pretty sure that even if the dams and 
lodges are destroyed and the beavers 
trapped, another happy little beaver 
family is going to come along, find the 
living easy and get to work on new con- 
struction, Now, John Gunson of the 
provincial fish and wildlife department 
thinks he has found at least a partial 


solution to the problem. Instead of end 
less trapping and dam dynamiting, why 
not modify the environment so that 
beaver and man can co-exist? 

The technique is simple. A long pipe 
is sealed at both ends, except for per- 
forations a few feet at each end. The 
pipe is then inserted through the beaver 
dam, The beavers cannot plug-up the 
pipe, and a water level which satisfies 
the beavers without flooding croplands 
is maintained. That is, this happens in 
the ideal situation. In about 50 per cent 
of the cases where these special cul- 
verts were installed last summer, the 
beavers were not satisfied. “They can 
adjust,” says Mr. Gunson. “The beaver 
is_a very intelligent animal.” They 
adjust by ignoring the culverts and 
building new dams in front of them. 

“The culverts work only in certain 
areas,” Mr. Gunson explains. “If the 
topography is too flat, they won't.” But 
he believes that studies now being 
conducted on the effects of the culverts 
will show that they can be effective in 
some cases. And if they are effective, it 
may represent an easier solution than 
all that endless trapping and dyna- 
miting. Albertans who have problems 
with beaver-flooding will at least have 
an alternate way of dealing with the 
prolific national symbol. 


YWCA 
Traditional women's refuge 


now chamber of horrors 

One way for the discouraged YWCA 
to make up building funds promised by 
the province but not forthcoming came 
to light last week. Staffers of the 
decaying edifice built in 1922 have an 
agreement with the renegers of nearly 
$2 million on the projeet that if con- 
struction has not begun by December, 
the land will revert to the government 
for $1. With only a month to go, it was 
becoming swiftly obvious that it might 
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BEAVER LODGE SLATED FOR DESTRUCTIO! 
An alternative to blowing it to bits. 
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SICK ROOM AT THE "Y' 
One of many horror chambers. 


not be until December, 1984, or never 
despite a provincial well of wealth 
which includes a $5-billion surplus. But 
to the disillusioned women of the ”Y,” it 
proved to be only a wishing well. Then 
one of them remarked that one way to 
make money might be to conduct tours 
through the crumbling chamber of 
horrors. It was offered as a joke but no 
one was laughing — it might not be a 
bad idea. 

The tour leader could be none other 
than maintenance man Mike Skrepnik 
who for 13% years has nursed and 
cursed the aged structure from crisis to 
crisis. He is called the “miracle man” by 
the administration. In all those years of 
pumping oxygen into his terminal 
patient, rarely has he called for the 
assistance of a specialist. The dingy 
gray interior of the dowdy old maid, 
home to thousands of mobile women 
over the years, has turned the 
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middle of a meal, 

As the disease can be transmitted by 
rabbits and small rodents as well, its 
control is diffieult. One factor that 
affects its spread is the approach of 
winter. When beaver ponds freeze over, 
beavers remain in their lodges, and 
other animals are similarly restricted in 
movement. Thus, unless the epidemic 
soon reaches drastic proportions, park 
officials will probably not take any 
further action now against the outbreak 
but will wait for spring, when those 
animals which have proved resistant to 
the tularemia bacteria will emerge. 
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Simple pipe may improve 
beaver/man coexistence 

Canada’s national symbol, the beaver, 
proliferates in the bush, and traditional 
methods of dealing with the crep-dam- 
aging floods he sometimes causes are 
often only temporary. Once a beaver 
colony is established in an area, one can 
be pretty sure that even if the dams and 
lodges are destroyed and the beavers 
trapped, another happy little beaver 
family is going to come along, find the 
living easy and get to work on new con- 
struction. Now, John Gunson of the 
provincial fish and wildlife department 
thinks he has found at least a partial 


solution to the problem. Instead of end- 
less trapping and dam dynamiting, why 
not modify the environment so that 
beaver and man can co-exist? 

The technique is simple. A long pipe 
is sealed at both ends, except for per- 
forations a few feet at each end. The 
pipe is then inserted through the beaver 
dam. The beavers cannot plug-up the 
pipe, and a water level which satisfies 
the beavers without flooding croplands 
is maintained, That is, this happens in 
the ideal situation. In about 50 per cent 
of the cases where these special cul- 
verts were installed last summer, the 
beavers were not satisfied. “They can 
adjust,” says Mr. Gunson. “The beaver 
is a very intelligent animal.” They 
adjust by ignoring the culverts and 
building new dams in front of them. 

“The culverts work only in certain 
areas,” Mr. Gunson explains. “If the 
topography is too flat, they won't.” But 
he believes that studies now being 
conducted on the effects of the culverts 
will show that they can be effective in 
some cases. And if they are effective, it 
may represent an easier solution than 
all that endless trapping and dyna- 
miting. Albertans who have problems 
with beaver-flooding will at least have 
an alternate way of dealing with the 
prolific national symbol. 
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Traditional women’s refuge 


now chamber of horrors 

One way for the discouraged YWCA 
to make up building funds promised by 
the province but not forthcoming came 
to light last week. Staffers of the 
decaying edifice built in 1922 have an 
agreement with the renegers of nearly 
$2 million on the project that if con- 
struction has not begun by December, 
the land will revert to the government 
for $1. With only a month to go, it was 
becoming swiftly obvious that it might 
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not be until December, 1984, or never 
despite a provincial well of wealth 
which includes a $5-billion surplus, But 
to the disillusioned women of the ”Y,” it 
proved to be only a wishing well. Then 
one of them remarked that one way to 
make money might be to conduct tours 
through the crumbling chamber of 
horrors. It was offered as a joke but no 
one was laughing — it might not be a 
bad idea. 

The tour leader could be none other 
than maintenance man Mike Skrepnik 
who for 13'% years has nursed and 
cursed the aged structure from crisis to 
crisis. He is called the “miracle man” by 
the administration. In all those years of 
pumping: oxygen into his terminal 
patient, rarely has he called for the 
assistance of a specialist. The dingy 
gray interior of the dowdy old maid, 
home to thousands of mobile women 
over the years, has turned the 
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soft-spoken man into plumber-electri 
cian-painter-mason and occasional pool 
cleaner. First stop on the tour might be 
his own private maintenance room in 
the basement. The dimly lit, dungeon 
like room complete with belching boiler 
of uncertain vintage, would pass for the 
movie set of Murder in the Rue Morgue. 

On the way, though, intrepid tourists 
would view the rollaway beds in the 
lobby, above which gapes a ragged hole 
in the ceiling, item number 16 on Mr. 
Skrepnik’s “fixit” list. They would pass 
within earshot of cows mooing, donkeys 
“hee-hawing” and dogs barking because 
part of the hall is a nursery class for 
pre-schoolers, Water stains line the 
walls just behind the mop buckets on 
the way Lo Lhe nauseous beige cafeteria. 
Here the building’s airconditioning 
comes into play — a fan perched on the 
drainboard batting weakly at the stale 
air. Broken windows covered with 
grime are “protected” by rusty, torn 
screens and fancied up with torn cur 
tains. 

Paint-peeling antiquity and bare 
bulbs in the ceiling greet the visitor to 
the board room where women are 
shunted with their cots— after the 
board meeting is over, sometimes 
midnight or later. That's nothing; an 
entire room upstairs was switched from 
living quarters for two to an office, An 
even bigger attraction than the main- 
tenance room might be the pool area. 
The shower rooms are a special treat. 
Humidity continually eats away at the 
paint. Touch-up was long ago abandon: 
ed. Rusty pipes climb the walls and 
eross the ceilings, fully exposed. The 
“sick room” is the sickest joke of all. 
Only the half-dead would consider 
braving a room off the pool a combat 
medie wouldn't touch. 

The atrocities are too numerous to 
list in full. Mrs. Margaret Williamson, 


DIRECTOR WILLIAMSON 
and discrimination? 
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NEW SITE FOR YWCA FACES UNCERTAIN FUTURE 
Where McDougall House once stood, discouragement 


executive director, and Mrs. Rita 
Calhoun, building coordinator, have 
joked with the fire inspector and the 
skittish mothers who exercise while 
their most precious possessions, their 
children, learn in the hall of a building 
that should have been allowed to die 
years ago. They provided 22,217 bed 
spaces last year. By August of this year 
they had accommodated 4,727 individu- 
als, half of whom got rooms while the 
other half slept on cots (644) or in 
sleeping bags (888). Nearly 500 women 
were turned away in August and the 
monthly turnaway average is 300. An 
institution that has too long been re 
garded as “a swimming pool,” the 
YWCA provides nearly 100 programs at 
greatly reduced rates including ballet, 
jazz dance, exercising, babysitting, arts 
and crafts plus legal, medical, financial, 
social, cultural, employment and educa 
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COORDINATOR CALHOUN 
Numerous atrocities 


tion counseling. If the “Y" folds with the 
inereasing surge of women looking for 
work or passing through te jobs as 
prosperity builds, rape, murder and 
suicide in the “Gateway to the North” 
may balloon, 

The “Y” is often the only bridge 
between despair and hope for a woman 
in the city. The women in charge cannot 
help being alarmed at. the government's 
reluctance to support it. Mrs. Calhoun 
wonders if the government is trying to 
force them out of business so it may 
take over. Mrs. Williamson thinks it 
strange that the YMCA does not seem 
to have similar trouble. Discrimination? 

Such accusations are serious and 
must be answered by the government, 
which claims that support was 
withdrawn because costs had risen too 
high and the contractor would be 
getting too big a piece of the action. The 
problem might readily be solved if pro 
vincial treasurer Gordon Miniely, health 
and social development minister Neil 
Crawford and culture, youth and 
recreation minister Horst Schmid were 
to avail themselves of a Mike Skrepnik 
tour followed by a talk with the women 
who live, work and learn in a structure 
on the verge of collapse. Providing, that 
is, the board room is free at the time. 


PROMOTION 
Travel Alberta in hot water 


over ‘sexist’ television ad 
Travel Alberta's promotion of the 
province through a fast-paced multi- 
media campaign ended last month, but a 
small socio-political whirlwind has risen 
in its wake. Last week high-ranking 
government civil servants hastened to 
explain the precess by which a commer- 
cial using “blatant sexual innuendo” 
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became a part of the television 
campaign. They were trying to answer 
charges made by Grant Notley 
(MLA-Spirit River and provincial leader 
of the New Democratic Party) the week 
previous. 

First of all, it was explained that 
minister of tourism Bob Dowling had no 
direct hand in the selection or airing of 
the commercial, which was one of six 
one-minute TV spots done for Travel 
Alberta by the ad agency of Francis, 
Williams & Johnson —part of a TV 
campaign that also included 17 
ten-second blurbs offering quick glimp- 
ses of the variety of the province. Mr. 
Dowling was part of the committee that 
picked the agency to handle the project, 
as was Donald Hayes (who last week 
was in London}, but both seem to have 
had no contact with the final product. 
The department's public relations 
director, Maureen Hughes, could not 
claim any responsibility over what 
would normally be her realm of 
work — her office was only established 
at mid-summer, when the campaign was 
already well under way. Finally, it was 
Bill Payne, assistant deputy minister in 
a department which has no deputy 
minister, the public affairs bureau, who 
claimed responsibility for the “offen- 
sive” commercials. His department had 
the direct say over what was to go and 
what was not to in the ad, which inclu- 
ded two young skiers, male and female, 
embracing on the slopes, after which 
the girl says, “No matter what kind of 
action he’s got in mind, Alberta's got 
it? 

Mr. Payne said he personally was not 
offended by the ad but that from now on 
his department and subsidiaries “would 
be more sensitive to sexist implications 
in the future. We certainly don't 
condone somewhat antiquated ideas 
about women.” But Mr. Payne also 
revealed a few other facts about the ad. 

One of the more interesting ones was 
that the campaign was written by a 
woman, Eve Rockett, and filmed by her 
husband. The action commercial was the 
only one of the 23 with any “sexist.” 
overtenes and the offense was couched 
in context of the various sporting 
possibilities of the province. 

Joni Chaorney, president of the 
Couneil of Women in Calgary, commen- 
ted that the hoopla seemed out of pro- 
portion to an item and issue that rested 
primarily “in the eye of the beholder.” 
Travel Alberta reported that only one 
written complaint has been received, 
and a complaint about the ad addressed 
to the human rights department came 
from the NDP office. Scuttlebutt around 
the capital held Mr. Notley was 
“seraping the bottom of the political 
barrel or only warming up for the legis- 
lative session,” 


EDMONTONIA 


To Ward I’s new alderman Robert 
Matheson, standing at the corner of 140 
Street and 102 Avenue during the 
recent civic election with posters 
advertising his candidacy seemed like a 
pretty good idea. It was, after all, a 
time honored method of getting one’s 
face and name before the voting public. 
Commuters could see the flesh-and- 
blood candidate standing there, waving 
as they passed by on their way 
downtown, and would at the very least 
recognize that he was willing to put 
forth some personal effort towards 
vote-garnering. It seemed like a good 
idea right up to the minute when police 
stopped, looked Mr. Matheson over, and 
charged him with “stunting on the 
highway” and putting up signs. When 
his case comes up in November, Mr. 
Matheson says, he will plead not guilty. 


eee 


Just after lunch one day last week, 
Edna Wrigglesworth, secretary to the 
city hall's commission board's secre- 
tary, answered an incoming call on 
Mayor William Hawrelak’s phone. What 
was said came close to shocking her. 
“This is the Black Glove,” said a mature 
English voice. “There is a bomb planted 
in city hall that will go off in 20 
minutes.” Mrs, Wrigglesworth leaped 
into action. After answering another 
incoming call, she phoned the police. A 
patrol constable was sent over to inves- 
tigate. The city police task force 
division was called in. City hall was 
searched thoroughly, although the 
building was not evacuated. By the time 
the investigations were finished, the 
bomb’s time had expired anyway. Nick 
Mosychuk, executive assistant to the 
mayor, said this was the first threat 
since the new mayor took office a week 
before. 


ALD. MATHESON 
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NOMINEE MEEKER 


The road to the Pulitzer Prize in 
Hterature is a long one, and a lot more 
lies at its end than the nominal $500 
cash award. The first steps in that 
direction, at least, have been taken by 
Dr. Joe Meeker, humanities head at 
Athabasea University, whose book, The 
Comedy of Survival, has been nom- 
inated by its publisher for best non-fic- 
tion book of 1974. Subtitled Studies in 
Literary Ecology, the book suggests 
that the roots of the present 
environmental crisis lie deep in the 
cultural tradition of Western man, 
which has emphasized man’s domination 
of his environment, and that. it is time 
for this to give way to the comic view, 
for “Human comedy does not offer a 
proud view of mankind but an aceurate 
one, mindful of human limitations and 
modest in its assessment of human 
potentials.” At the new provineial 
university, Dr. Meeker is developing a 
curriculum which will stress relation- 
ships between human culture and the 
natura! environment. 
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When the teeth are gathered up from 
the ice after Oiler games, top centre 
Jim Harrison's will no longer be among 
them. This is not to say that Mr. 
Harrison, who was suspended after 
storming off the ice during practice a 
fortnight ago and has not graced Oiler 
games since, has already lost all his 
teeth. It is just that he is likely to be 
traded, and he probably won't don Oiler 
armor in the meantime. He left the 
practice session, according to general 
manager Bill Hunter, “because he was 
upset,” and, yes, “we have had 
promising trade discussions with other 
teams.” Refusing to discuss the matter, 
Mr. Hunter said, “We have a major job 
to do to fill the arena and get on with 
our organizational work. Everything is 
go. We're in for a great season.” In line 
to wear Mr. Harrison’s skates: former 
junior star Mike Rogers. 
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THE GOVERNMENT 


INQUIRY 

New counsel and new life 
injected into civic probe 

Instead of concluding its inquiry into 
Edmenton’s civic affairs with oral argu 
ments and subsequent written briefs by 
counsels for various principals, the pro- 
vincial commission headed by Mr. 
Justice William G. Morrow took on new 
life last week with another subject 
being introduced for investigation. Tt 
had been expected that all witnesses 
had been called and all testimony heard 
in complex dealings involving city offi 
cials and Jand developers, but William 
A. Stevenson, Edmonton barrister 
named to replace Greg R. Forsyth as 
commission counsel to delve into possi 
ble further matters, brought up a 1973 
transaction between the city and 
Westgreen Development North Ltd. 
Now, the commission will reconvene 
Dec. 9 to hear further testimony. Mr. 
Stevenson said this week that two or 
three more days should suffice to hear 
all witnesses, but he added that he 
could not say how many would be 
called. 


Earlier in the hearings, Mr. Justice 
Morrow had indicated that he might 
appoint another commission counsel 
when it was brought out that Mr. For- 
syth's Calgary law firm of Howard, 
Moore, Dixon, Mackie & Forsyth 
represented Stewart-Green Properties 
Ltd. of Calgary, which with Western 
Realty Ltd. was interested in 28 acres 
of land between Kingsway and Princess 
Elizabeth Avenue in the vicinity of 109 
Street which were to become the site of 
Westgreen Development's Kingsway 
Mall. 


Reviewing the transaction, Mr. 
Stevenson said his evidence showed the 
city and Westgreen reached a nego- 
tiated price of $87,120 an acre for the 
land, which had been appraised by the 
city as worth $100,000 an acre and by 
the company at $74,500. City council 
passed a bylaw Sept. 11, 1973, approv 
ing the sale. In the latter stages of 
negotiations, Mr. Stevenson said, 
Woolworth’s made an offer of more than 
$130,000 an acre. However, the city’s 
sale to Westgreen was completed. This 
meant a loss to the city of about $1 
million, according to W.A. McGillivray, 
counsel for the Ghermezian brothers, 
Eskandar and Raphael, land developers 
around whom much of the inquiry has 
been centred. 

The inquiry commission was named 
by the province at the request of the 
city council after then-Alderman Alex 
Fallow, who did not seek reelection last 
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MR. JUSTICE MORROW 
New life for inquiry. 


weck, claimed that Raphael Ghermezian 
on last Jan. 12 had offered him $40,000 
as a “gift” for his favorable vote on 
rezoning Ghermezian property proposed 
for the Westgate Shopping Centre. The 
Ghermezians, on the other hand, 
claimed Mr. Fallow had not only asked 
for the $40,000 but had sought to be 
included in a “nominal cost” in a Fort 
McMurray hotel project contemplated 
by the brothers. 

in his oral argument before the com 
mission, Mr. McGillivray questioned 
whether the Ghermezians would have 
singled out Mr. Fallow for such a “gift,” 
when seven other aldermen voted to 
rezone the Westgate site. He referred 
to testimony that Mr. Fallow had 
become aware that Raphael Ghermezian 
had a tape recorder in his coat pocket 
on the night he visited Mr. Fallow's 
home (Mr. Ghermezian testified that he 
did not turn it on), feared a recording 
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MAYOR'S LIMOUSINE AWAITING USE 
Available for aldermen, Hawrelak says 


might fend to incriminate him and de- 
cided attack was the best defense. It 
was that decision, Mr. McGillivray 
contended, that led to Mr. Fallow’s 
charges. 

Prior to introduction of the Kingsway 
Mall matter and when it was believed 
the inquiry would end last week, Mr. 
Justice Morrow had said he hoped to 
have his commission's report ready by 
Jan. 15, 1975, for submission to 
Atty.-Gen. C. Mervin Leitch and the 
Edmonton city clerk. He has given no 
indication that his time table has been 
changed, but it may be that hearing 
new testimony could delay the 
long-awaited report, which may recom- 
mend changes in the Municipal Govern- 
ment Act to promote better city 
government. There is also the possibili- 
ty that criminal charges could be an 
ultimate result. 


PORTENTS 

Initial mayor/council salvo 
weak, but maybe indicative 

As Edmonton's new city council met 
briefly last week for swearing-in, 
spectators watched the interaction 
between the new mayor and the council 
closely for hints of squabbles to come. 
Initial skirmishes were minor, Mr. 
Hawrelak, who had been sworn 
separately the previous Friday at his 
own request, attempted at one point to 
speed consideration of a motion to 
postpone the regular council meeting 
one week to allow new members time to 
study the agenda. Ald. Ron Hayter 
suggested that since the agenda was the 
smallest in recent memory, it would be 
a good ore for the six new members “to 
bite their teeth into.” Mr. Hawrelak 
attempted to call for the vote, but Ald. 
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ACTOR CHRTDOND. 


CONGRATULATIONS FOR NEW ALDERMEN 
Mayor took the oath separaiely. 


L. O, “Buck” Olsen interrupted, saying 
that he was opposed. “You can vote 
against it,” said Mr. Hawrelak. “I want 
to speak against it,” replied Ald. Olsen. 
As a mayor-council clash, it was 
unspectacular. As the opening salvo in 
what could erupt into war, it may have 
held at least some historic importance. 

In the one item of business transacted 
at the meeting, council approved 
purchase of 4,000 portable bleacher 
seats for Commonwealth Games prelim- 
inary competitions. The seats will cost 
$82,000. 

Before adjourning the meeting for an 
official portrait on the steps of city hall, 
Mr. Hawrelak announeed that he would 
use his own car on city business, 
thereby “saving gas and oil” for the 
city, The mayor's limousine, formerly 
used exclusively by ex-Mayor Ivor 
Dent, would be available for aldermen 
on city business. By mid-week, no 
aldermen had yet taken the opportunity 
of using the gas and oil that Mr. 
Hawrelak had saved, and the limo 
remained parked in city hall garage. 


ADMINISTRATION 
Disbarment termed ‘favor’ 


by mayor's executive aide 

Just to the left of the receptionist’s 
desk in the mayor's office at city hall is 
a door with a brass plaque which says 
“Executive Assistant to the Mayor.” 
Until a couple of days after the civic 
election, that office was occupied by 
former CFRN newsman Matt Hawkins. 
Mr. Hawkins had joined Ivor Dent’s 
ill-fated management team just one 
month before William Hawrelak’s 
stunning victory in the mayoralty race, 
whereupon he resigned. His successor: 
big, broad-shouldered, immaculately- 
tailored Nick Mosychuk, a native 
Albertan with a B.A. in economies from 
the University of Alberta and a law 
degree from the University of Saskateh- 
ewan. For the past two years, Mr. 
Mosyechuk has been involved in the real 
estate and development business. For 
eight years previous, he had an active 


law practice, specializing in criminal 
proceedings. And in May of 1972, Mr. 
Mosychuk was found “guilty of conduct 
unbecoming a barrister and solicitor” by 
the Law Society of Alberta, and 
disbarred. 

“They did me a favor,” said Mr. 
Mosychuk last week, standing in his 
new office, his telephone already ring- 
ing, his desk piled with papers and 
messages. Until his name was stricken 
from Law Society rolls he had, he said, 
worked long hours, had little time for 
recreation and was not spending enough 
time with his family. His appointment to 
the spot of liaison officer and right-hand 
man to the mayor is temporary. It will 
involve him, he says, in a few months of 
headaches, as he keeps close watch over 
the city council agenda to be “ultra 
careful” that no conflict of interest pops 
up. He does not know at this time 
whether he will stay on once he has 
things organized, but he would have a 
“hard time saying no” if Mr. Hawrelak 
requested that he take the position per- 
manently. 

The Law Society's action, he says, 
was just an internal matter. No criminal 
proceedings have been taken against 
him. There were two allegations in the 
disbarment proceedings, and the Law 
Society judged him guilty of both. First, 
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AIDE MOSYCHUK . 
Disbarment was a favor 
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the benchers found that between May 
14, 1971, and November 12, 1971, Mr. 
Mosychuk withdrew sums of money 
from his clients’ trust accounts “other 
than for payment to or on behalf” of his 
clients or payment to him of “money for 
which an account had been rendered.” 
Second, they found that on or about 
Nov. 12, 1971, he had “failed to maintain 
sufficient money on deposit” in his trust 
account to meet all of his “liabilities 
with respect to the trust money.” 

“None of my clients suffered in any 
way,” Mr. Mosychuk says. “I turned 
over all my files to other lawyers. I still 
receive many calls from former clients 
who want to know if I] am back in prac- 
tice and can help them out.” 

The suspension was appealed to the 
Supreme Court of Alberta and to the 
appellate division, but was left standing. 
He applied to the Law Society for 
reinstatement, and in January 1974 that 
application was refused. “A disbarred 
lawyer,” according to Harris G. Field, 
Law Society president, “cannot apply 
again for reinstatement for two years 
from the date of his application.” The 
application was filed in June of 1973. 

Though Mr. Mosychuk has indicated 
that he may apply for readmission as an 
inactive member, Law-Society Secre- 
tary William Kelly says that the differ- 
ence between active and inactive status 
is merely a question of payment of fees, 
and “we wouldn’t make a distinction as 
far as an application for inactive status 
went.” Adds Mr. Field, “He has no re- 
course now but to wait for two more 
years.” 

Meanwhile, Matt Hawkins, who had 
worked for seven years covering city 
hall for CFRN before spending a month 
in the executive assistant’s office, said 
last week, just before leaving on a 
family trip to Jasper, that he had “a 
couple of interviews coming up,” but 
that he definitely was “not going to rush 
into something else.” 


NEWSMAN HAWKINS 
Not in a hurry. 


FRAUD 
Judge ‘amazed, appalled’ 


by real estate transaction 

A real estate transaction is a compli 
cated matter involving a plenitude of 
paper work which the seller and buyer 
usually leave to an agent, for which he 
gets a fee, usually about 7 per cent. 
After all, the real estate agent passes a 
rigorous provincial examination to get 
his license, and so is duly authorized to 
free the average citizen engaging in a 
deal from worries about what many of 
the obscure words and numbers on a 
contract mean. Or so that line of reason 
goes. 

The conviction a fortnight ago of two 
Edmonton companies and two men, 
including the man who is president of 
one company and director of the other, 
on charges of fraud deflates some of the 
suppositions that trust is built upon. 
Not all real estate agents or agencies 
operate on the same standards of 
honesty, it seems. In fact, William 
Osborne, president and director of the 
companies, and Neils Larsen, branch 
sales manager, and their business 
behavior at Osborne Bros. Land and 
Property Ltd. and Osborn Real Estate 
Ltd. so struck presiding Justice J.C. 
Cavanaugh that he commented he was 
“appalled and amazed.” 

The chronology which came out in 
testimony began Aug. 9, 1973. That is 
the date when Roy Moser of Tofield 
signed an agreement to list his Edmon- 
ton condominium (#11-14130-80 Street) 
with Osborne's and the Edmonton Real 
Estate Beard's Multiple Listing Service 
at the price of $16,900. Mr. Moser was 
guaranteed that if by Oct. 15 the 
condominium was not sold, Osborne's 
Land and Property company would buy 
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OSBORNE BROS. OFFICE IN EDMONTON 


Judge is “appalled and amazed" by tactics. 


it for $15,000. Five days later the 
Davidsons (Donald and Sylvia), veter- 
ans of an unsuccessful deal for a 
Rossbrook Estate home (with Osborne 
Land & Property), were shown the con 
dominium (but not the MLS listing) and 
subsequently filled out an interim offer 
from for $19,000. 

This form was shown to Mr. Moser, 
but two versions of the explanation 
were given in the trial. Mr. Moser said 
he was told the $19,000 represented a 
“paper transaction” of $4,000 and 
actually the offered price was $15,000, 
which he accepted. Mr. Larsen testified 
that Mr. Moser was given three choices: 
Refuse the offer, accept it with 
Davidson's property (which was actual- 
ly Osborne's) or take the sale at the 
guaranteed price, the latter of which he 
was said to have accepted. He was told 
no commission was due. 

Afterwards, the transaction's sale 


GENEREUX AT CONTROL CENTRE PANEL 
Dedication coincides with blackout 
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price was reported to the MLS as 
$16,900. It was reported to Central 
Mortgage and Housing (which by law 
must have transactions involving its 
mortgages reported) to have been sold 
at $19,000. The criminal fraud division 
of the RCMP got an indictment for 
fraud of more than $200. Mr. Justice 
Cavanaugh found the Osborne com- 
panies and Mr. Osborne and Mr. Larsen 
guilty and fined the companies $2,000 
each and, the two individuals $500 and 
$250, respectively. 

Mr. Justice Cavanaugh also com- 
mented that he expected the companies 
would lose their provincial real estate 
licenses. The superintendent of the in- 
surance and real estate branch of the 
consumer affairs department, James O. 
Darwish, said that it is within the law 
for his department to suspend or cancel 
a license and that the Osborne case was 
currently getting “number one atten- 
tion.” 

The case convicted the companies and 
two employees of only one count of 
criminal fraud and if Mr. Moser wishes 
to recover any money due him (esti- 
mated at $2,700 when a commission is 
subtracted from the $4,000 difference in 
the prices), he will have to sue, And, of 
course, Mr. Osborne and Mr. Larsen can 
appeal. ” 


CONTROL CENTRE 
Natural gas industry here 
entering the computer age 


One afternoon last week a third of 
Edmonton lost the use of its electrical 
appliances, lights and all other things 
electrical in what an Edmonton Power 
spokesman called a “freak” accident. 
Eric Bowie, control supervisor of the 
Clover Bar generating plant, explained 
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that two of his plant's units were shut 
off when an electrical signal from a 
feeder circuit tripped the circuit 
breakers and left much of the eastern 
and southwestern portions of the city 
lightless at mid-afternoon. As the 
Clover Bar plant generates electricity 
from turbines powered by natural gas, 
the plant's use of that resource dropped 
to zero for the 45 minutes the power 
was out. When the two units went back 
on stream, the demand for natural gas 
increased, and was met immediately. s 

In the interim of the blackout, the 
Rossdale plant upped its use of natural 
gas to produce more electricity, 
straining te fill the gap left with 300 
megawatts of power unsupplied. The 
crucial factor in the operation before, 
during and after the power outage was 
the flow of natural gas to these plants. 
A greater supply had to be routed to 
Rossdale for a time and when Clover 
Bar cranked up again natural gas in 
quantity was needed at once. To assure 
a constant supply of natural gas, 


NEUMANN & PIPES 
After three years. 


Northwestern Utilities has built, and 
coincidentally dedicated last week at 
approximately the same time as the 
blackout, a new computerized control 
centre. 

The low tinted glass building on 
Edmonton's eastside contains equip- 
ment from which all of Northwestern's 
5,459 miles of pipeline can be monitored 
for flow and pressure, and by the 
pressing of a few buttons on the control 
panel gas can be drawn from the fields 
and routed to where it is needed. On his 
TV like monitor, the operator ean keep 
constant watch on the system by select 
data to be displayed in front of him. An 
alarm system flashes whenever pres- 
sure or volume of a certain check point 
is above or below the prescribed level. 
By his computer hookup, the operator 
can change those levels if he wishes. 

The man who put this centre together 


is Northwestern's special projects 
engineer, Ted 0. Neumann, who has 
spent the last three years planning, 
overseeing construction and now 
explaining the workings of the PDP-11 
digital mini-computer, the Execuport 
thermal printer and the Calorimeter 
that measures the BTU rating of the 
gas from which the billing rate is 
figured. Mr. Neumann explained to the 
opening’s guests some of the features of 
the centre, such as how the push-button 
command of the operator in one- 
millionth of a second effects almost 
instantaneous monitoring and control. 

The signal for a level change or any 
operator’s orders is usually sent to its 
destination by means of telemetry 
(when it does not go by that means it is 
sent by special telephone lines), the 
same means of communication used 
with satellites in space. The most 
significant part of the operator's 
control, though, is not his ability to 
start gas flow in Northwestern's distant 
Swan Hills field, but the direct 
command over the No. 1 gate station, a 
building about 40 feet distant. 

Six natural gas pipes run into gate 
No. 1, earrying gas at pressures as high 
as 600 pounds per square inch. In the 
low-lying conerete building (whose 
12-inch walls sandwich two inches of 
styrofoam) the pressures in the pipes 
are reduced to the 75 pounds for the 
city distribution system or 30 pounds 
for lines direct to the houses. This is the 
largest gate station in Northwestern's 
system, the main Edmonton supply 
gate. Edmonton is where the bulk of 
Northwestern’s gas ends up, 80-85 per 
cent of the total, or about 200 million 
cubic feet per day. The noise of all this 
gas flowing through No. 1’s pipes in the 
old station caused some neighbors to 
complain, but the highly insulated new 
station is geared to halt such objections. 
Its noise level, though an ear-damaging 
106 decibels inside, is quieter than 
trucks rolling by on nearby 82 Avenue 
outside. 

The whole development, which also 
includes a heavy-duty equipment 
service centre along with the gate 
station and the control centre on 15 
otherwise bare acres, cost about $2 
tnillion. For its money, Northwestern 
plans to have plenty of room for future 
expansion and also to get some public 
relations mileage. In early 1975 it is 
expected that school childron and other 
interested groups will be able to visit 
the control centre, see its computer and 
control board and watch a short slide 
program extolling the virtues of natural 
gas and Northwestern. But, as the 
company spokesman said, there is still 
some debugging going on before the 
public will be able to get a glimpse of 
the natural gas industry catching up 
with the computer age. 
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THE SCHOOLS 


BOARDS 
Parks advisors assailed 


by public school trustee 

Trustee Vern Johnson, back on the 
Edmonton Public School Board for his 
17th year, enlivened the board’s 
inaugural session last week with a 
slashing attack on the advisory board on 
parks and recreation. In a four-minute 
fury unleashed when the school board 
began routinely to name its delegate to 
the group, Trustee Johnson called the 
advisory board ‘‘undoubtedly the 
lousiest board ever perpetrating itself 
on the citizens of Edmonton.” It 
consisted, he said, of a “hierarchy of 
demagogues” and was “the rottenest 
board I ever served on in my life.” 
Never once, he said, was a single policy 
decision made by the advisory board. 
“The maximization of our meetings re- 
volved on questions as to whether we 
would give $250 to the Boy Scouts.” He 
suggested the school board “boycott” 
the other group by refusing to name a 
delegate to it. 

Trustee Herb Jamieson in part 
supported the Johnson charges. He had 
sat on the advisory board two years, he 
said. Pressure to use the schools for 
purposes other than education “centres 
in this board.” Therefore “we cannot 
afford to boycott it. We should focus 
real interest in it.” 

The school board turned down the 
boyeott idea by naming Trustee 
Catherine Ford to the advisory board 
for a two-year term. 

It became impossible after the 
meeting to pin down more precisely 
what it was Trustee Johnson objected 
to, The nine-man parks and recreation 
advisory board, named by the public 
and separate school boards, the 


federation of community leagues and 


CIVIL SERVANT TAKES EXERCISE SERIOUSLY 


the city council upon the advice of its 
legislative committee, makes recom 
mendations to city council on the 
dispensing of city grants to sports and 
recreation organizations. The grants 
last year totaled about $25,000. Nearly 
$25,000 more was available to the 
board, but it did not dispense it because 
it did not think sufficient case had been 
made by other organizations, In 
addition, the board recommends on the 
dispersal of another $225,000 in grants 
made available by the department of 
culture, youth and recreation. 

City grants made by the advisory 
board must be ratified by city council. 
Those made from provincial funds 
during the Dent regime were ratified on 
the signature of the mayor alone. It is 
understood that city officials are con 
sidering amendments to the bylaw 
which constitutes the board to give it a 
more nearly autonomous control over 
the money it dispenses. 


BUREAUCRACY 
Volleyball and swimming 
all part of day's ‘work’ 

It's 8 a.m. Groups of sleepy-eyed civil 
servants stumble in to work well, 
not exactly work, Instead of settling 
down behind their desks, they are leap- 
ing into the air, chinning-up, running 
laps, playing volleyball and swimming. 
It’s part of a new experiment devised 
by the department of agriculture in 
cooperation with the University of 
Alberta. Beginning two weeks ago, the 
government employees were given two 
hours a week to participate in fitness 
training at the university under the 
guidance of a doctoral student in 
physica] education. 

The instructor is Johann Louw, 30, a 
South African who came to Canada six 


An opportunity to combot common ailments. 
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years ago, established himself as a top 
professional boxer and obtained a 
master’s degree from the U of A. In 
1972-73 he worked as a fitness expert 
for the Edmonton Oilers. But, he says, 
his current job is much more difficult. 
Each of the 60-plus civil servants in his 
charge is in different physical condition: 
some have been inactive for years, 
others are fairly fit, some are young, 
some are middle-aged. They spend half 
of their university time doing fitness 
exercises, running, and working oul on 
various machines, the rest of the time 
‘recreating’ — playing handball or 
swimming, for example. Basically, what 
Mr. Louw hopes to accomplish in the 
three-month “trial period” with depart- 
ment of agriculture personnel is to get 
each one on a fitness routine that he or 
she can continue independently. 

Members of the university's physical 
education department view the program 
as an opportunity to combat flab, 
ill-health and fatigue, common Canadian 
ailments. “Our business is the preven- 
tive medical area,” says Dr. R.G. 
Glassford, U of A physical education 
professor. “We are trying to give the 
participants three things: information 
as to their current state of physical 
health, programs to help improve it, and 
weight control and nutrition informa- 
tion. To maintain physical health,” he 
says, “is to increase mental alertness 
and combat a lackadaisical attitude.” In 
some parts of the world — Germany, 
Japan and the Soviet Union, for 
example — exercise breaks are as much 
an institution as coffee breaks in the 
U.S. and Canada, aceording to Dr. 
Glassford. Industrial studies, he said, 
have proven that overall productivity 
increases when recreational or physical 
activity is introduced at critical periods 
during the working day. 

Department of agriculture officials, it 
seems, are quite willing to take all this 
for granted. Taxpayers, however, may 
begin asking questions when it starts to 
look as though they are paying 
government employees to go out and 
play for two hours a week. “Hours spent 
sitting at a desk tend to be enervating,” 
rationalizes Glenn Marsh, one of the 
government employees responsible for 
instituting the experiment. “We decided 
maybe a physical education program 
would be of value.” The department of 
agriculture will not test the results of 
the program, however, “because we 
know there is a connection between 
physical fitness and mental effective- 
ness.” To question the program, says 
Mr. Marsh, is not fair. 

Les Reid, another agriculture depart- 
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INSTRUCTOR LOUW 
Difficult mission. 


ment employee instrumental in setting 
up the program, defined as its purpose 
“to kind of relieve the pressures. . . 
you know what it's like, modern socie- 
ty.” The department of agriculture is 
the first to introduce such an experi- 
ment, he says, but the department of 
culture, youth and recreation is making 
inquiries into it. 

What happens when one government 
employee finds out that another 
government employee has time off to 
“recreate” is a question no one has yet 
considered. Doubtless, the program wil 
either have to be instituted across the 
board, or abandoned. If it is abandoned, 
then the agriculture employees will 
have had their three months of fun and 
games, and that’s that. If fitness breaks 
are adopted, some quantitative testing 
will have to be done to determine 
whether they do, in fact, increase pro- 
ductivity and individual work initiative. 
Otherwise, say taxpayers, the civil 
servants can “recreate” on their own 
time. 

The idea, in the end, may not be a bad 
one. After all, some critics would say, 
Tunning around in circles has always 
been a favorite activity among 
government employees. Maybe if more 
of it is done on the track, the efficiency 
of the whole bureaucracy will improve. 


ASTA BRIEFS 
Will presidency shift hurt 
school trustees’ demands? 


It was only three weeks ago that the 
Alberta School Trustees association 
presented to the Government of Alberta 
two briefs urging (1) that more money 


be spent on education, (2) that local 
school boards be given more autonomy 
in allocating the funds and (8) that 
provincial regulations on new school 
construction be modified. Leading the 
ASTA delegation was the association's 
president, Harald Gunderson. Things 
have changed since then, however. Mr. 
Gunderson, an eight-year veteran of the 
Calgary public schoo] board and its last 
chairman, was defeated at the polls Oct. 
16. Not only did he lose a trusteeship, 
but as a result he also lost the ASTA 
presidency and the Canadian School 
Trustees Association vice-presidency. 
Whether this will have any effect on the 
future of the briefs remains to be seen. 

Mr. Gunderson has been one of the 
province's most outspoken and contro- 
versial school trustees. It was under his 
leadership that Calgary public school 
board members voted a substantial 
salary increase for themselves earlier 
this year, Mr. Gunderson has been a 
loud critic of provincial and educational 
policies, and he played an important 
part in compiling and advertising the 
ASTA briefs, which were presented to 
provincial ministers Lou Hyndman 
(education), Jim Foster (advanced 
education) and Bert Hohol (labor) on 
Oct. 10. 

“It was the best meeting we ever had 
with the cabinet ministers,” says Mr, 
Gunderson, “...a_ shirts-off, free- 
swinging session. We traded opinions 
and punches, and gave as good as we 
took. We went away with a lot of 
respect for the cabinet members and 
their problems I hope they came 


away with an equal appreciation of our 
situation.” 

Local school boards, Mr. Gunderson 
says, are being asked to do more and 


OUSTED GUNDERSON 
What about briefs? 
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more with less and less money. On this 
point, one ASTA brief elaborates. The 
province, it points out, is enjoying in- 
creased revenues (for 1974-75, Alberta 
proposes a 34 per cent rise in total 
spending). Yet the percentage spent on 
education has been decreasing (22.2 per 
cent in 1972-73; 19.2 per cent in 
1974-75). Moreover, say the briefs. the 
proportion of money allocated to local 
school boards through the School Foun- 
dation Program Fund has been shrink- 
ing steadily — (91.6 per cent in 1972-73, 
86.5 per cent in 1974-75), The trend, 
ASTA members insist, must be re- 
versed. 

One brief further accuses the provin- 
cial government of usurping certain 
powers which should remain with local 
school boards. Local boards, it main- 
tains, should have taxing authority 
similar to that granted to other local 
governments. In other words, revenue 
controls currently imposed by the pro- 
vineial government should be removed, 
and the amount of money to be spent on 
basic education should be determined at 
the local level (allowing a provineially es 
-tablished minimum level of expenditure 
per pupil). The brief proposes that ap- 
proximately 10 per cent of the total 
provincial expenditure on basic educa- 
tion be left to school boards to collect 
from local taxpayers— “to keep the 
community in touch with the realities of 
educational costs,” according to ASTA 
vice president (now president) Art 
Bunney, a Flagstaff County school 
trustee. It also recommends that the 
province provide funds to equalize the 
per-pupil yield on each mill of sup- 
plementary requisition, so that a mill 
levy in Edmonton is worth the same as 
a mill in, say, Ledue County. 

The ASTA’s second brief urges the 
provincial government to ease its school 
building regulations —to avoid situa- 
tions such as exist in Mill Woods and 
other rapidly growing subdivisions, 
where schools can not be built until 
after certain numbers of students are 
guaranteed. Local school boards, the 
brief insists, have not been responsible 
for “overbuilding,” as the provincial 
government accuses. Parents and 
children, says Mr. Gunderson, should 
not be “punished” by the province's 
strict building formulas, which necessi- 
tate long-term busing in certain areas. 

Education minister Lou Hyndman will 
reply to the two briefs at the ASTA 
convention in November. Meanwhile, 
the 45-year-old Mr. Gunderson, a former 
newspaperman now in the public 
relations business, retires from the 
education limelight. Mr. Bunney re- 
places him as president of the 
950-member ASTA, at least until 
convention time. “I'm like the joker in’ 
the deck,” Mr. Gunderson ruminates, 
““ one of the discards.” 
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MISSIONS 
Stanley Tam created wealth 
and God is his beneficiary 


Stanley Tam could have been a multi- 
millionaire. He could still be, but he 
won't. Instead he has legally signed his 
business ventures over to God in the 
form of a foundation. He draws an ade- 
quate salary, pays his workers and pro- 
vides the upkeep as president of the 
United States Plastic Corporation and 
the States Mining and Smelting 
Corporation in Lima, Ohio. The bene- 
ficiaries of the bulk of his millions are 
Christian missions. On a more modest 
seale but no less philanthropic is the 
eight-year-old “westend” Christian 
Women's Club and its one-year-old 
southside offspring who were hosts to 
the author of God Owns My Business. 
Hundreds of women and their guests 
crowded the Edmonton Plaza Hotel last 
week to hear the 64-year-old “guest 


EXECUTIVE TAM 
Affluent in knowledge. 


night" speaker tell how he made a bun- 
die for God. After expenses, the 
proceeds from the $7.50 tickets went for 
rural work in the churchless areas of 
Canada. 

Stan Tam heartily approves. In his 
early years he resisted God and experi- 
enced real poverty. When be was 20, he 
was reading an article in a 193] news- 
paper about the Kodak film company. 
He became excited when he learned 
that the firm was dumping some 13 tons 
of photographic emulsion down the 
drain every week. To salvage the silver 
in the emulsion could be luerative. He 
felt God wanted him to move, and mil- 
lions of dollars and several years later 
he has never doubied the wisdom nor 
the source of inspiration for that move. 

His appreciative audience sat at the 
banqueting tables for one major reason: 


God means something in their lives and 
they've banded together for both 
strength and to put their purses where 
their ideals are. Around 200 gather 
monthly for lunch at the Saxony Motor 
Inn, while another 150-180 meet for 
morning coffee at the Regency Motor 
Hotel to listen mostly to sisters in the 
cause and an occasional brother such as 
football's Garry Lefebvre. All workers 
are volunteer and, after expenses, the 
money for the meals goes to rural 
missions. 

Chairwomen Ruth Kimmett, west- 
side, and Madelaine Andrukow, south- 
side, do not wish their partieular de 
nominations publicized. Seldom is the 
church discussed. “It scares people off,” 
said Mrs. Kimmett. “Many of us are 
regular church attenders, but many 
don’t attend church at all. We draw 
from every denomination and possibly 
every church in the city. Our emphasis 
is God's power in the individual.” 
Headquartered in Kansas City, Mo., the 
organization is represented in 30 coun- 
tries, bringing women of all nationalities 
to gatherings such as the Plaza’s. 

Mr. Tam left the hotel last week an 
affluent man, affluent in the knowledge 
that money well spent is money spent 
on others. Stan Tam's bucks go to God. 


FELLOWSHIP 
Sense of personal concern 


means putting faith to work 

A drunk shuffled by mistake from the 
street into a workshop on the scriptures 
at Edmonton's first Faith at Work 
conference held last week at the 
Strathcona Baptist Church. He was not 
rejected; on the contrary, the group 
welcomed him warmly and he was 
served coffee. When he had sobered a 
bit, prayers were said with him and he 
was led to the door and told to come 
back later. Discussing the incident later, 
members of the group wondered 
whether they had acted as Christians in 
not being of greater assistance to one 
who desperately needed help. But to 
follow through, it was reasoned, some- 
body would have had to give up 
something. Perhaps the church could be 
blamed. On the other hand, each person 
in the workshop felt guilty at not pro- 
viding more aid. 

It was this sense of personal concern 
for others that led to formation of the 
Faith at Work group, an interdenomi- 
national Christian fellowship which en- 
courages lay people to witness for 
Christ and strive to carry out his work 
of reconciliation, healing and renewal. 
The movement was started some years 
ago by Sam Shoemaker and introduced 
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to Ontario under auspices of the 
Anglican Church of Canada. As groups 
met and experienced true fellowship, 
they gathered adherents. The Edmon- 
ton movement was started about 18 
months ago by Mr. and Mrs, D. 
Robertson, who named a committee to 
plan for the conference. 

Theme speaker was the Rev. Lee 
Whiston, minister emeritus of the 
Congregational Church of Wrentham, 
Mass., and author of Are You Fun to 
Live With and Enjoy the Journey. His 
address emphasized the dangers of 
pulling rank, because it breaks down 
communication. Following this, about 10 
discovery groups were formed with five 
to seven persons each, who gradually 
became better acquainted and felt freer 
to share experiences. Some admitted to 
problems, perhaps between husband 
and wife or parents and children. There 
was reticence, and it is doubtful 
whether the problems aired were 
solved, but everyone began to be drawn 
to the others, 

One woman told of how she had be- 
come a rededicated Christian in Africa, 
where the church is primitive, powerful 
and fundamental. A medical doctor told 
of being reared in a Christian home, yet 
she learned she must make her own 
decision for Christ rather than continue 
in an inherited religion, There was dis- 
cussion of pain and whether God is in 
control of this suffering world. There 
were workshops designed to improve 
quality of life in the family, on the jeb, 
in the church and in human relation- 
ships generally. Resentments were 
brought to light where they could be 
seen rationally through the eyes of 
others. Inward hurts were healed, 

When the group partook of commu- 
nion, it was a time of joy. Many em- 
braced one another. They realized that 
living a Christ-life means changing past 
failures to triumphs as each new day is 
committed to Him. The conference had 
attained at least part of its goal of 
putting faith to work. 


THE NORTH 
Priest's wife begs for help: 


bishop says city goal $10,000 
Not all the harshness of the Far 
North is in the climate or terrain. Far 
more devastating is the cost of living to 
those ill-prepared to meet it. Eking out 
a livelihood in the land of 80-cent-a-gal- 
lon gas for a family of four with a net 
monthly income of $320 can be a sani- 
ty-stretching experience for the 8-to-5, 
five-day-week worker. But when he is a 
24-hour, seven-day-week priest whose 
persona! difficulties come second to the 
Passions and pursuits of his parishion- 
ers, it is a bitter pill indeed. Even 
September Canadian Churchman plea 
written by a physically and mentally 


exhausted wife of a Northern clergyman 
condemned comfortable Anglicans and 
their equally complacent fellow clerics 
to the south, the Rt. Rev. John Reginald 
Sperry, third bishop of the Arctic, 
arrived in Edmonton fortnight ago. He 
countered the icy blast of Northern 
vituperation with his gentle English 
manner. His diocese is working to up- 
grade the lot of its 22 priests, he said, 
but the facts must be faced. 

“We cannot offer them much but a 
worthwhile ministry or lure them up 
with talk of wealthy niceties. But 
they're not about to walk smack into 
poverty and depression either.” The 
bishop spoke to the city’s Anglicans at 
Holy Trinity Church in an effort to gain 
support for a November drive to raise 
$500,000 nationwide. Top priority: 
Canada’s North. Edmonton's obligation: 
$10,000. 

To shake the city’s 17,000 Anglicans 
loose of about 59 cents apiece to ensure 
continued Christian witness and to 
lessen any lassitude on the part of the 
witnessers in the more than two million 
square miles in question would seem on 
the surface easy. But Anglicans, accor- 
ding to the Churchman, are “notoriously 
poor contributors.” The Anglican '74 
appeal, however, is only the beginning 
of conscience-pricking fund drives on 
tap for the church. It has been termed 
“stop-gap stuff" by its Toronte 
organizer Don Burpee, 64, who is 
dead-set on creating more consistent 
and systematic giving. 

The kind of manpower that invest- 
ment will buy is the stock from which 
Bishop Sperry, 49, is made. About 
38,000 people of all denominations, half 
of whom are Anglican, come under his 
jurisdiction. The man who spent nine 
painstaking years translating the Book 
of Common Prayer, the four Gospels 
and the Acts of the Apostles into the 
Copper Eskimo dialect for the very first 
time has seen very tangible results 

. . such as Eskimos weeping when 
they suddenly realize that Jesus speaks 
their language, too. 

But if they are ever to know that St. 
Paul or St. James or Moses also “know” 
their language, it’s going to take money. 
To provide the eight priestless parishes 
in the bishop’s diocese and clergy-hun- 
gry areas outside the Arctic with a 
guide to God will take even more. To 
prevent the desperate writings of other 
clergy wives “living on less than a 
family on welfare” from appearing first. 
in the pages of the Churchman instead 
of on the desk of the bishop responsible 
for that family is going to take freer 
giving. Unconcerned bishops ‘and 
platitudinous Christians are not part of 
the cure, claims the anonymous woman, 
so they must be the crux of the problem 
which is making clergy for the North 
scarce. 
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SPERRY & BURCH 
Bishops join in appeal. 


“...A Southern cathedral doesn’t 
bat an eye when $3,000 or more is put 
out to repair a steeple, which, in my 
opinion, isn't nearly as functional as a 
toilet in our church would be. Meditat- 
ing in an outhouse at 40 below zero 
doesn't do much for one spiritually, be 
lieve me.” Bhe frustrated writer went 
on to lay the blame at the feet of the 
bishops, They do not care, she claims, 
but engage in brief-writing on the North 
to salve their consciences. 

Bishop Sperry is concerned about the 
accusations, but mostly he is “saddened, 
not by the conditions she describes as 
much as the bitterness she feels.” He 
thinks it probable that the writer's 
gripes are legitimate but is not aware of 
any of his clergy families being similarly 
embittered. If they are, he hopes they 
will notify him immediately. The 
number of clergy, he admits, is directly 
proportionate to the conditions. . . 
conditions which if not made at least 
tolerable — partly through Edmonton's 
giving —could cause the Christian 
forces of the North to dwindle to a reli- 
gion-snuffing low. 


LUNACISM 
God of the Jellied Jesus set 


finally disgorged from city 

It was poet G.K. Chesterton's opinion 
that the religion of the future will be 
based on a more highly developed and 
differentiated, subtle form of humor. 
Edmonton, it could be said, had been 
duly forewarned. All the warning in the 
world, however, would have been hard 
put to prepare the citizenry for the 
Paperbag Catholic Celestial Circus at 
Latitude 58 aré gallery. Opening night 
iast week raised eyebrows like so many 
faulty window blinds. Manwoman is 
bidding the city fond farewell. 

Where else could you vidw the 
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MANWOMAN & SIGN 
Resident visionary. 


many-pasteled Brides of Splendor or 
experience Devotional Funk? How 
many other galleries provide a belly- 
cologist to paint a happy face on a preg- 
nant tummy at the drop of a maternity 
belt? Or Jesus Christ's Original Lunch 
Bucket, chrome-plated, on velvet 
display? Or candied gods for sale such 
as Munchy Moses, Bon Bon Buddhas, 
Flossy Crosses, Jellied Jesus or a 
special Guru Maharaji adaptation 
known as the All Day Sucker? Where 
else can you partake of Popcorn 
Communion to the catchy little tune: 

Catch me if you can, Lord, 

Throw me in the pan, Lord, 

Pop me with your Holy Heat, 

T hope I'm good enough to eat!? 
The circus goers soon realized that not 
all the corn was in the popping. 

The prodigious buffoon behind this 
self-proclaimed “playful pop-art reli- 
gion” is resident visionary Manwoman. 
At 36, the jolly joker is feasting his 
far-seeing eyes on greener pastures, if 
Toronto can be termed greener. But 
after 10 frivolous years in stodgy old 
Edmonton, he figures the “cosmie 
giggle” will have more fertile soil in the 
east in which to sink its rib-tickling 
roots. Besides, November rent is due 
and October's hasn't been paid yet. 

Even to begin to scratch the surface 
of Patrick Kimball, alias Manwoman, 
son of a candy-store owner, a visit to 
the mystie’s lair is a must. Located near 
Riverdale Pocket Park which he helped 
to design, Manwoman's home looks 
deceivingly straight from the outside. 
That a visionary would live in a white, 
two-story frame house with turquoise 
trim seems out of character. That the 
front yard grows in wild abandon is 
more like it. 

Once through the front door, 
however, all resemblance to the 
ordinary dispels in a cloud of pungent 
incense. A pot-bellied stove imbedded in 
a stone fireplace affair is periodically 
stoked by its equally pot-bellied owner. 
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If Manwoman is anything typical of a 
genuine dreamer, the “real McCoy” 
would wear a gray, shapeless monk's 
habit, sleeves fastened at the wrists 
with safety pins. Aside from a swastika- 
festooned cloth belt, the only other visi- 
ble clothing is mismatched socks in 
Chairman Mao slippers. 

His left earlobe sports a skull shaped 
earring, his right, a heart-shaped one. 
A skull is painted on his forehead, above 
which an impressive jungle of flowing 
red hair is brushed by its master whose 
spectacles perch merrily above an 
equally red mustache. On his wrist is a 
Seiko watch. On the backs of both hands 
are ancient swastika tattoos from many 
religions, which, he feels, are his to re- 
deem. The gentle g's1t beams proudly 
at the batik and wo-deut carved and 
painted manifestations of his bizarre 
genius. But he beams even prouder at 
his 10-year-old son's attempts at anima- 
tion. Ivan the Cat, as he calls himself, 
does not settle for stick figures but 
pans, zooms and dollies his characters. 
One of his efforts is a car with spinning 
hubeaps that turn into the sunset right 
before your very eyes. His inspiration 
was Harry. 

Harry, or Skoocumchuck as he pre- 
fers to be known, hovers periodically 
over the weird clutter of skull tele- 
phones, skull helicopters, a skull man- 
dolin and a dragon guitar named 
“Orgasm” and his cousin “St. Penis” like 
the good uncle that he is. As creative as 
his brother, he has been in Hollywood 
for the past five years helping in the 
production of such television greats as 
Combat, The Courtship of Eddie's 
Father and Hanna Barberra cartoons. 
Taking time out from his current efforts 
on Police Story, he donned his Super- 
man T-shirt to continue his third year of 
filming a one-hour documentary on Ed- 
monton’s odd fellow. 

He might include such tidbits as: 
Manwoman was born on Groundhog 
Day in 1938 in Vancouver. He was 
juvenile delinquent with a list of atroci- 


ties such as joyriding in a stolen Model 
A. His first vision struck at 19 when he 
was suddenly, because he was “in the 
right place at the right time,” trans- 
ported into a gigantic burst of light, 
better known as union with God. His 
early paintings in his “Bride Phase,” the 
first of four, resemble a sexless being in 
the shape of a giant phallus, or in some 
a sperm, heading upwards towards a 
cloud-like chamber of light, roughly re- 
sembling a vagina in the sky. “There is 
a mighty fine line between spirituality 
and sexuality,” says the freaky father of 
four. 

And he’s been dreaming ever since. 
God, he says, has told him, among other 
things, that each new generation needs 
religion in a slightly new package, a 
“new improved God.” Reared a Roman 
Catholic, he learned fear of the Lord, 
guilt, shame, sin, suffering, sorrow — all 
the things he now works so hard to 
prove aren't there. Everything now is 
goodness and light and fun. He even 
spent five years in Alberta Forest Ser- 
vice lookout towers on fire patrol per 
fecting his religion in solitude. But Ed- 
monton literally has not bought it. 

“Tm broke!” says the man who 
changed his name when he discovered 
that he was the embodiment of the best 
of both worlds. Three appeals to the 
province for grants have been ignored. 
Not one of the galleries in town owns 
any of his paintings. Even the phone 
company refused to list him by the one 
name only and arbitrarily tacked the 
initial “K” onto it. Hopefully, he smiles, 
easterners will have an appreciation of 
the man whom young and lusty but 
backward Edmonton has refused 
imminence., Even a visionary has to eat. 

Paper bags invite timid investigators 
of the “funny faith” to “barf your sins 
into this convenient throwaway bag-re- 
ligion.” Few Edmontonians will mourn 
the leaving of the disposable religion 
and its grinning gag-man upon whom 
they have been gagging these past 10 
years, 
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